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Ronald Lindsay 

CHAPTER I 

THE CARRIER OF LANARK 

The crimson and gold of a gorgeous sunset 
were fading slowly in the west, whilst above the 
horizon dark storm-clouds rose ominous and 
black against the soft tints of mellow evening 
light. The wind, as it swept whistling across 
the bleak, brown moorland, bad sufficient of a 
wintry chill in it to make the two travellers, 
who hurried along the rough and narrow road, 
draw their plaids more closely around them. 

"Eughl" muttered the younger, as he 
stumbled in his haste over a clump of dead 
heather, "but it's cauld the noo, an' frae the 
look o' yon sky we'll be haein' a storm afore 
mmy hours are past, I'm thinkin'." 

** Storm or no, we maun reach Douglas 
afore daybreak," returned his companion. 
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" Ance there, Lucky Marston wull look to it 
that we are no watitin' for shelter an' food ; 
but my mind misgies me sair, lad, that we 
lingered owre lang at the hoose, and that the 
de'il wull deliver us into his servant's hand, for 
it maun be, if Tarn was richt, that Claver'sean' 
his troopers are at our verra heels." 

" An' gin they be," replied the youth, hope- 
fully, "we'll escape frae under their ain noses 
if we can but reach Barnet Moss afore the 
gloaming, for they'll need the de'il himself for 
guide ere they win safe through the bogs on 
horseback. An' ance gie us a guid start we'll 
be at Douglas afore they've done consider- 
in' the best way o' pursuit." 

" My mind misgies me," muttered the elder 
man. with a sigh, as, halting for a moment, he 
turned, shading his eyes with his hand to 
survey the landscape. 

A wild and desolate-looking expanse of 
moorland, stretching as far as eye could see, 
broken in places by guIHes and long ridges of 
hills ; here and there a stunted alder drooped 
its branches downwards towards the marshy 
ground, as if conscious of being out of place 
in so barren a region ; the brown monotony of 
dead heather was relieved by patches of dull 
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green which betrayed the whereabouts of the 
dangerous mosses for which the aeighbour- 
hood was famed. In the hush of the evening 
hour no sound was heard at first by the two 
listeners but the low murmurs of busy nature 
and the occasional cry, mournful and appealing, 
of the heron as she flew across the neighbour- 
ing marshes. 

But suddenly ears and nerves were strained 
afresh with a keen awakening to danger, as the 
listening hare may hear the first far-off bay of 
the hounds on her track, and then vague appre- 
hension was changed to swift on-rushing fear 
as round the spur of a hill, not far to their left, 
there emei^d into sight a small body of 
mounted soldiers. 

For a few seconds the hunted men stood as 
if paralysed by the unexpected nearness of 
their danger ; then with a gasp, which was half 
a muttered prayer, they turned and fled on- 
wards towards the shelter of a cairn of grey 
rocks which lay across the heather to their 
right. 

"If we could but win to the hidin'-place, 
uncle," groaned the lad, "if we could but 
win — " And then breath failed him as he 
stumbled on with starting eyes, bursting heart. 
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and a great fear which was, as it were, the 
shadow of death. But they were too late ; 
from behind came a shout, a clatter of horses' 
hoofs, and before even the shelter of the cairn 
could be gained they were surrounded. 

Nemesis had overtaken them, and once aware 
of the hopelessness of flight both men rallied 
from the fear that had seized upon them and , 
faced their position with that calm stoicism 
which seems the prerogative of the Scottish 
peasant, more especially so in those days of 
bloodshed and persecution ; nevertheless the 
lad's face grew suddenly white as he muttered 
beneath his breath, — 

" Lord help us, 'tis Claver'se himsel' ! " 
John Graham of Claverhouse, already 
marked as a rising man by his Government, 
and the terror of the Covenanting Whigs, is 
too well known a figure to need description ; 
the slight, graceful, yet powerful frame, the 
beautiful oval face with its delicate features, 
great hazel eyes, and the long curling 
lovelocks, have been handed down to us by 
pen and brush. " Bonnie Dundee," or 
"bloody Claver'se," his praises have been sung 
and his name cursed by friend and foe, but 
for good or ill this was a man — a man of 
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strength and power, a man of genius and 
indomitable will, therefore a man not to be 
fot^otten. 

As be sat there, calm, inscrutable, erect, on 
his magnificent black horse, which fretted and 
pawed the ground impatiently at the sudden 
cessation of his gallop, none could look at him 
without admiration mingled with the fear he 
involuntarily inspired. 

It was characteristic of him that he never 
swore or blustered, never bullied or lost control 
over himself; for days he and his troopers had 
been chasing these two rebels unweariedly 
across the mosses and moorland, and now that 
he had captured them at last there was no ela- 
tion in his manner, none of the brutality of the 
ordinary officer of his day in the way he 
addressed them ; nevertheless, no man in 
Scotland was more feared by the rebellious 
Covenanters than John Graham of Claver- 
house, for here was one inexorable in duty and 
immovable towards aught that swerved there- 
from, — first in his service to the King, then to 
the Church, to which he was devotedly attached, 
— a zealot, perhaps, but a faithfiil and consistent 
one, who acted according to his ideas of right. 

The troopers who stood round their Colond 
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were about six in number, and beside them, on 
a brown jennet, rode a young officer, to whom 
Claverhouse addressed a few words in an 
undertone ere he called the prisoners towards 
him. 

" Your names, fellows ? " he questioned, 
glancing keenly from one to the other. 

"John Brown,"' replied the elder of the 
two, removing his bonnet and meeting the 
glance with one as fearless and stem. " A 
carrier of Lanark and a servant of the Lord." 

" A servant of the rebel Argyle and a most 
pernicious traitor might be a truer descrip- 
tion," observed Claverhouse, shortly. " And 
your companion ? " 

" John Brownen, my nephew, and ane against 
whom nae offence can be chairged," answered 
the uncle, boldly. 

" Of that later," returned his interrogator ; 
" for the present it is with you I deal. Answer 
me truly and the reckoning will be lighter — 
so beware how you trifle. You are a carrier, 
you say ? Do you deny you are a carrier of 
treasonable letters or information from the 
Marquis of Argyle to his friends ? " 

' This version of the story of John Brown's death is taken 
from ClaTcrhouie's own report to Queensberry. 
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" I hae nae treasonable letters ; search me if 
ye doot my words. As for the Marquis o' 
Argyll, he is in France. How could I, wha am 
but a humble peasant, hae communication wi' 
sic as he ? " 

" Will you deny that you are even now 
carrying information by word of mouth to the 
Marquis's followers ? Spealc, or by Heaven 
there will soon be one rebel less In Scotland." 

" That may be, sir, but there shall be ane 
soul mair in that heaven o' which ye speak 
sae lichtly." 

Claverhouse's brows drew together in an 
angry frown. 

" The fellow is a traitor through and 
through," he muttered aside to the younger 
officer, " but he is a brave one, and as such I 
am loath to kill him ; nevertheless, he cannot 
be allowed to escape — he knows and can tell too 
much. Doubtless he is carrying messages of 
importance to Argyle's clansmen." 

"And wild horses will not tear his secret 
from him," was the reply. " Look at his face ; 
he will die but he will not play traitor to his 
creed. Try him and see." 

" Nay, Lindsay, you are right enough. Die 
he must and will, but the nephew may prove 
H 
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more tractable. See, he fears even now ; bis 
cheek blanches as he looks towards us. We 
shall learn all he has to tell later on, but the 
other — well t he brings it on his own head. If 
not here 'twould be the Grassmarket, and 
torture first belike, for the papers found in 
bis house would hang the fellow out of hand. 
Come I " he continued, turning suddenly upon 
the prisoners again. " Have you considered 
the position, fellow ? Will you confess all you 
know, t^e the abjuration and go free,— ^)r die ?" 

" Death is an easy choice," returned John 
Brown, fearlessly, " since 'tis but the destruc- 
tion o' the body rather than the soul ; yet for 
this day's work, sir, ye maun gie an accoont 
o' what ye hae dune." 

"That can I," retorted Claverbouse, grimly, 
as he signed to four of his troopers to move 
forward. " Your choice is final ? " 

" It is final," replied the carrier, folding his 
hands in prayer. 

Still Claverhouse hesiuted. " Swear not to 
rise in arms ag^nst the King and your life 
shall be spared," he said shortly. 

For answer Brown continued to pray aloud, 
but when the offer was repeated he shook his 
head. 
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" Na, na," he cried, "tempt me nae main 
I ken nae King but the Lord, an' sin' it be His 
will I'll gae bonnily to dee for Him, but I'll 
no deny Him, an' He will e'en be Protector 
an' Freend to my puir wife an' bairnies," and 
with this he fell to prayer once more. 

Claverhouse turned to his younger officer 
with a shrug of his shoulders, then signed 
to the soldiers to present their carabines 
at their prisoner. The next moment the 
sound of a volley rang out, echoing -amongst 
the hills and over the moorland, and John 
Brown lay face downwards, dead, amongst 
the heather. For a moment there was 
silence as all looked down at that quiet figure 
so still and motionless. The shadow of death 
suddenly lay heavy upon the little party 
gathered upon that desolate moorland, and 
the very wind which whistled past seemed 
chillier for its presence. 

Then Claverhouse, calm and self-possessed 
as ever, turned to the second prisoner, who, pale 
and trembling, stood leaning against a grey 
boulder of rock, staring with wide, terror- 
stricken eyes at the corpse at his feet. "Your 
uncle brought his fate on himself," he said 
coolly ; " let us hope for your own sake you 
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will be more reasonable, or else — " He 
paused significantly. 

"I'll tak' the oath, fine I'll tak' the oath," 
muttered the youth. " I'll — I'll — " His eyes 
roved anxiously. 

" You will swear you were not at the 
rescuing of the prisoners at Newmills? If you 
can do that, and take the oath, you shall be 
spared," said Claverhouse, shortly. 

The lad hesitated, fear darkening his eyes 
once more ; but this time conscience spoke the 
louder and he remained silent. 

" What ! you will not swear ? " exclaimed 
the Colonel. '* You but prove your guilt then. 
Soldiers — " And again he signed to the men to 
present their carabines, watching keenly, how- 
ever, the young man's face. 

The sweat of agony stood on his forehead, 
his hands clasped themselves together in a 
frenzy of terror as with white lips he stammered 
forth a prayer. With an exclamation that was 
half a groan Ronald Lindsay turned aside, but 
Claverhouse, with eyes fixed on the prisoner's 
face, gave no sign of pity or emotion. Suddenly, 
however, he ordered the men to lay down their 
arms and once more addressed himself to the 
young Covenanter. 
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" Confess your guilt," he said sternly, "and 
discover to me aught you know which might 
be of benefit to the King's cause, and I will not 
only spare you from instant death but will 
plead for your liberation. Refuse — and you 
die." 

Utterly unnerved, the youth could only nod 
his head with a half-choked mutter of acqui- 
escence, whereupon Claverhouse, motioning to 
the soldiers to disperse, beckoned him to his 
horse's side and proceeded to question him in 
detail The examination resulted in the con- 
fession of having been one of the party who so 
successfully effected the escape of the fanatic 
Covenanters imprisoned in the Earl of 
Loudon's house at Newmills, Brownen adding 
that from there be had come straight to his 
uncle's house, and that now they had been 
making their way to Douglas, from whence 
the carrier had intended to proceed in haste to 
Renfrewshire with certain messages intrusted 
to him by word of mouth from one of the 
Marquis of Argyle's agents in Ayr. 

In the midst of this confession a shout 
came from two of the soldiers, and one of 
the men ran up with the intelligence that they 
had discovered a large underground cave 
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capable of holding some dozen men and 
stocked with swords and pistols. 

*' How now, sirrah ? " questioned Claver- 
house, sternly, as after a short inspection of 
the cave he returned to his prisoner. *' Did 
you know aught of this matter too ? Answer 
me quickly, or by Heaven I shall repent me of 
my clemency." 

"Na, sir," stammered the youth. "'Tis 
indeed true that I kent the place weel enou', 
for my puir uncle, ye ken, was a proscribed man 
sin' he took arms at Bothwell Brig, and sin' 
then for lang he's bin in hidin' here, an' the bit 
hoose undergrund was his ain findin'." 

"Also the pistols and swords?" appended 
Claverhouse, sarcastically. " You tell but 
half tales, my man. Your uncle, as a proscribed 
traitor, was a marked man, lurking in hiding 
since Bothwell ? Then how came he by arms, 
money and such information as could make 
him still active and useful to Argyle and other 
hatchers of disaffection ? " 

Again Brownen hesitated, but there was that 
in Claverhouse's eye and commanding tone 
that impelled obedience. 

"There's Jock Fraser of the Upper Plough- 
lands, and the guidman of Braeside, Wullie 
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Robson," he said reluctantly; "they helpit 
my uncle wi' a' they could, an' telt him a' he 
wud ken. An' there's Maister Miles an' Job 
Hacker wad gie him a hand an' word o' maitters 
that were happenin* frae time to time, an' 
that's a' I ken, sir, an' nae mair, if ye shootet 
me deid on the spot, for I'm no lang frae hame, 
an' hae been but a month wi' my halberd 
the noo." 

Claverhouse nodded. 

" Take him on one of your horses," he said 
to his men ; " tie his arms and legs, and take 
care he escapes not; for the rest, use him 
kindly. And now forward — we will e'en pay a 
visit to this same Eraser of the Ploughlands 
and others of the traitorous brood." 

The threatening storm had already gathered 
overhead as the little party turned their horses' 
heads in the direction of the Ploughlands, and 
the on-coming darkness, relieved only by vivid 
flashes of lightning from the inky blackness 
above, rendered the ride over the treacherous 
moorland one of some danger as well as difficulty 
and made conversation an impossibility; and 
for this one at least of the party was not sorry. 
The work on which he was engaged was 
especially distasteful to Ronald Lindsay, and the 
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tragedy so lately enacted had made a deep 
impression on his mind ; not that he blamed 
his Colonel, for to Claverhouse he was devoted 
with that strong devotion which it is only 
possible for some men to evoke. But yet it 
seemed to the young officer that some huge 
travesty of justice must be at work somewhere 
to make such a state of affairs possible in the land 
of his birth ; but where or how such travesty 
began and ended he could not even suggest, so 
complicated were the meshes of intrigue and 
party spirit in the Government of that day. 

Such thoughts, however, little troubled the 
head of Colonel Graham. The King's cause, 
the service of Church and State, with him all 
centred in these ; blind obedience he owed, 
and paid, and if in the trampling out of re- 
bellion and disaffection harsh deeds must be 
done, well — these were but in the course of 
war from the beginning of time, and it must be 
remembered that if there were cruel acts on 
one side there was an equal share on the other 
of what we, in softer days, might term cold- 
blooded murder. 

And so on that stormy May evening the little 
farmhouse of John Fraser, Covenanter and 
rebel to the State, was surrounded by the 
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King's soldiers, and John Fraser himself seized 
and bound, whilst the soldiers, obeying their 
leader's commands, searched not only there but 
for some miles around for others who, in 
assisting the proscribed carrier, had brought 
themselves within grasp of the law. But if 
one man did his work half-heartedly it was 
Captain Lindsay as he wandered with down- 
cast head from room to room and barn to barn. 
It was in one of the latter that a little incident 
took place which was to bear fruit in unexpected 
fashion. He had turned to leave the last of a 
range of buildings when he stumbled suddenly 
against a man who in the darkness was entering; 
both gave an exclamation, and the stranger, 
raising a light he carried, looked long and 
keenly into the other's face, thereby revealing 
his own to Lindsay's astonished gaze. It was 
the face of a man in the prime of life, bearded 
and of repellent physiognomy, with lined and 
weather-beaten skin and fierce dark eyes which 
glared now with the savage fury of a trapped 
beast into Lindsay's own. 

" Ye spawn o' Belial ! " he hissed. " Ah I 
I ken weel ye be ane o' the Lord's enemies 
wha hae come doon on His fold like ravenin' 
wolvesj but I'll gar ye remember Michael 
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Stuart, minister o' God i " And as he spoke 
two thin, vice-like hands had gripped the young 
man's throat, and the life of Ronald Lindsay 
had soon been sped had not the sudden clatter 
of approaching soldiery alarmed the fanatic, 
who, loosening his hold, sprang upon a low- 
lying wall close at hand and disappeared into 
]qe darkness. 
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THE COMMISSION 



*' You wished to see me, sir ? " 

Claverhouse looked up quickly from the 
papers on which he was engaged. 

" Lindsay — ^yes — I sent for you. One 
moment, however, I would send this packet to 
Queensberry without delay, and the messenger 
waits. Be seated, for I would speak with you 
at some length." 

Lindsay obeyed, and, whilst the Colonel 
once more bent over his writing, occupied 
himself in staring out of the window which 
overlooked the narrow street of Galston village, 
or cast a side glance towards the man at the 
table. 

The writing did not take long, and when the 
messenger bad been dismissed Claverhouse 
turned towards his visitor with that slow, rare 
smile which won him the hearts of men. 

"I have some work for you, Lindsay," he 
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said in a tone less peremptory than usual. " I 
can scarce say or lead you to hope it will be 
congenial, but for the King's cause it must be 
done, and I must have a man I can trust." 

His keen eyes were fixed on the young 
man's face, which, though it flushed at the 
implied compliment, was grave enough as his 
eyes met his Colonel's glance. 

" I would lief it were not the hunting down 
of rebels, sir," he answered simply, "but it 
is not a soldier's task to choose his work, 
but to obey — therefore I am waiting your 
commands." 

" Well spoken," said Claverhouse, kindly. 
" And for the hunting of rebels the work is as 
distasteful to me as to you, but my lords of 
the Privy Council must e'en have someone for 
their dirty work ; and for me, I care the less so 
the King's service is done. And methinks there 
is no other who could do my task in better 
fashion than myself, though I should not say 
it But now to the matter in hand, which needs 
attention. From information which I know to 
be trustworthy, Argyle set sail yesterday for 
Scotland in spite of William's assurances, and 
there is likely to be trouble ahead seeing the 
Duke of Monmouth contemplates an invasion 
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in the south ; the plot must therefore be 
nipped in the bud, of which the first-fruits 
were seen but two days since in the death of 
John Brown, of which I have but just written 
to my Lord Queensberry. But there are like to 
be many such carriers of treason throughout 
the west, and more methinks to be caught by 
craft than force, and so, gleaning as I say from 
information I have received, I have sent for 
you, seeing that you know these parts well, 
more especially the north of Lanark and the 
borders of Renfrewshire." 

" I was born and bred not far from Carmun- 
nock, which is a town ten miles from Glasgow 
itself," said Lindsay, wonderingly. 

"Ah!" replied Claverhouse, studying for a 
moment a paper he held in his hand, "you 
know perchance the village of Brierton ? " 

" It is but a matter of seven or eight miles 
from Glenalder. I know it well." 

"Good. Then, to be brief, it is to Brierton 
that I wish you to go ; the place, as well as the 
immediate neighbourhood, is a hot-bed for the 
wildest spirits of the Cameronian rebels. I 
have reason for suspecting, nay of knowing, 
that in defiance of the law secret conventicles 
are held there. To such men as these the 
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forthcoming prospect of a rebellion against 
the Government will be hailed with delight, 
therefore it is more than likely that Argyle's 
messengers may find welcome and aid there ; 
in fact, although I know nothing of a certaintyt 
I have strong suspicions that a messenger 
with letters of much importance will be passing 
through Brierton within the next week on his 
way to Argyleshire. That messenger must be 
stopped, those letters must come without fail 
into my hands, for I doubt not that I shall learn 
more than enough therefrom to nip Aisle's 
plans and hopes in the bud. Did, however, the 
rumour get abroad that I and my dragoons 
were in the neighbourhood the rascally knaves 
would but warn the messenger to choose 
another route and I should be checkmated. 
This time it is not to be a question of force 
meeting with force but subtlety with subtlety, 
and for that reason I have chosen you for the 
task, which I admit is a difficult one." 

Lindsay's face flushed hotly. " 'Tis not the 
difficulty, sir, of which I complain," he said in a 
low tone, " but — but — " Ciaverhouse raised his 
hand. 

" You would say why give to me, a gentle- 
man and an officer of the King's Life Guards, 
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the work of a common spy ? " he supplemented 
gravely, " Nay, Captain Lindsay — there you 
err. Were it possible I would gladly undertake 
the task myself without deeming my hands 
sullied, for this is no common spy's task. True, 
he could lurk in Brierton woods and bring me 
word of what passed at a conventicle ; he could 
tell me if suspicious characters had come to 
the place« but he could not act upon his infor- 
mation, and therein lies all the difficulty, danger 
and necessity of the commission. 'Twill be no 
easy task, I warrant you, to worm out any 
information from such sturdy rebels and 
fanatics, and did they discover in you the 
slightest cause for suspicion they would have 
less scruple in shooting you dead than of 
snaring a rabbit ; an4 if indeed you should be 
successful in tracking the messenger, you will 
need all your wit to take his papers from him 
and escape alone and unaided from the midst 
of your enemies. To send an ordinary spy on 
such a task were but to sign myself fool and the 
mission — failure. As it is, will you undertake 
it — for time presses ? " 

" I will undertake it right willingly," replied 
Lindsay, "since you convince me 'tis a task 
not unworthy of a gentleman ; for the danger — 
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it is the air a soldier stiould breathe freely in, 
and for the mission itself it shall not be my 
fault if I bring you not the papers within the 
week." 

"There may be some delay," observed 
Claverhouse, "but that you will glean news 
worth the hearing at Brierton, I am certain ; 
you are a man of caution and resource, Captain 
Lindsay, so I need not warn you that a dis- 
guise will be necessary to your plans. AH 
that I leave with confidence in your hands ; 
there is but one more word to add — beware, or 
rather watch carefully the man James Ferguson 
of Brierton ; he is but a small farmer, a fellow 
of no social standing, yet withal the sturdiest 
rogue and rebel in the place, and as such one 
from whom much might be learnt. If possible 
seek his house, yet remember in so doing you 
carry your life in your hand — and the keynote 
of success is caution." 

With a brief gesture of dismissal Claverhouse 
turned again to his correspondence, leaving 
Lindsay to go his way on his perilous mission. 
The fire of a strong man's zeal cannot but 
impart itself to other hearts, and already the 
enthusiasm of his leader in the cause so dear to 
his heart had stirred the young Life Guards- 
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man's blood, so that it was with a light heart and 
brightening eye that an hour later he rode 
down the village street, alone and unattended, 
on the way north. 

The plan of campaign was a difficult one, 
and many an idea was self-expounded and cast 
aside as useless as he rode along that May 
morning, heedless of the sunshine which flecked 
the new-born leafy shade with added beauty, 
or the sweetness of the summer air and songs 
of birds. All Nature seemed to sing a lullaby 
of peace, but man in his folly cried only for 
war, bloodshed and strife throughout that fair 
but distracted land. 

At last, with an inward sigh of satisfaction, 
Ronald Lindsay set his hat more firmly on his 
head and shook his reins with the air of one 
who, having accomplished a difficult task, grows 
anxious to reach his journey's end. 

The road led him over those very moors 
where his leader had tasted for the only time 
the bitterness uf defeat ; but the wild moorland 
of Drumclog was soon exchanged for fairer 
scenes, and it was towards evening when the 
traveller drew rein at last at an inn, small and 
shabby, on the outskirts of the little town of 
Strathavon. The host, a heavy, stolid-looking 
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So)t, red-haired and freckled, rubbed the back 
of his head in some amaze to see so gallant a 
cavalier stop at his door, for-the inn was the 
worst and poorest in the place, and answered 
with cringing alacrity to the demand for a room 
and supper. Neither the one nor the other, if 
truth be told, were to the taste of the young 
master of Glenalder, but he made no complaint, 
and after he had eaten strolled out aimlessly 
enough, as if to see the town ; but once out of 
sight of mine host, who stared after him as if 
trying still to search out the meaning of having 
such a visitor, his Hstlessness disappeared, and 
of a sudden the shops of Strathavon seemed to 
claim his attention one after another, till at last 
he plunged into one so gloomy and untempting 
in appearance that the passer-by might have 
found it difficult to surmise what purchase so 
gay a cavalier could desire to make in so 
strange a place. Still less likely would that 
same passer-by have been to recognise the 
cavalier himself in the young pedlar who an 
hour later emerged from the door with his box 
strapped to his bent back, staff in hand and 
bonnet drawn close over his brows ; nevertheless 
more than one village maiden cast shy glances 
at the handsome face of the stranger and 
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searched vainly for stray coins whereby they 
might find an excuse for some imaginary want 
and a few words with the bonnie pedlar; but 
the latter was of a truth but a poor salesman, 
for he strode through the town with neither 
look for man nor maid, and at a pace which 
made one disappointed lassie whisper to her 
companion that he might " Hae bluidy 
Claver'se wi* a' his sodjers ahint him." 

Meanwhile, all unheeding of the attraction of 
his appearance, the pedlar sped on his way, 
smiling to himself £is men smile when their 
plans go well and success seems bent on bear- 
ing them company. 

" Mine host will wonder," he murmured to 
himself, "as well he may — but the horse will 
more than repay him for one poor meal. By 
St Andrew! 'twas a good exchange for the 
rogue, but it served my purpose, and perhaps 
ere many days are past I may pay my reckon- 
ing and claim Brown Bess again in my own 
proper person," and he looked down half 
humorously at his strange attire. 

" Could Evelyn see me now she would have 
jests in plenty at my expense," he laughed. 
" Well, who knows ! I may have to pay a visit 
to Glenalder even before my mission is 
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accomplished. Pah ! a week at pedlaring will 
Icist, methinks, a lifetime, for my back is in no 
way fitted to the burden of this gear," and he 
shifted the heavy box on his shoulder. 

" Well t ex avant, as the Frenchman has it, 
I shall laugh at a good joke in a week's time, 
but at present the wine-shops of Auld Reekie 
seem a far-off good and the searching out of 
rebels a very present evil. 'Tis heigho for the 
good old days with Drummond and Gordon in 
Edinburgh, and good luck to Ronald Lindsay, 
pedlar and vagrant ! " 

And with these thoughts the young man 
pursued his toilsome way, with a sigh for the 
gay times of the capital and a smile, half comic, 
half self-pitying, for the present plight in which 
he found himself. 

And Fate too, perhaps, sighed and smiled in 
like fashion as she pointed the way to Brierton 
and wove the threads closer of her inscrutable 
destiny. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE PEDLAR FROM THE SOUTH 

" Effie, Effie, I want ye. Effie ! Dinna ye 
hear? There's a pedlar man at the door 
speirin' if we need onything — sic a bonnie man I 
An' oh, Effie, be says he's got some braw ballads 
in his box, an' ye ken ye promised — " 

" Hist, Robbie, lad, I'm comin', but dinna 
ca' sae loud. Ye maun mend your mainers, 
laddie, an' speak mair saft if ye winna hae the 
whole clachan comin' to see what's astir." 

"Nay, sister 1 I'll speak) saft, but ye winna 
send him awa', an' sic a bonnie — " 

Robbie's eager words were checked and the 
next moment the door of the little farmhouse 
was opened and Effie Ferguson stood before 
the pedlar. Ronald Lindsay, with box un- 
strapped and goods spread out in tempting 
array, was leaning against the wall, humming 
an air to himself softly and beating time with 
his fingers E^ainst the stones. In after years 
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the tune of " Greensleeves " always brought 
back to him that moment in fullest detail of 
colouring and beauty, — the glory of the May 
morning, the little village of the valley basking 
in the sunshine, the glen, beautiful as only a 
Scottish glen in spring-time can be, sloping 
upwards towards the moorland, and at its foot 
the little white farmhouse, scarcely more than 
a cottage, and at the door, with the sunbeams 
playing in the masses of her gold-brown hair, 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. The 
slender figure, in spite of the simple attire, had 
the grace of a queen ; the delicate features the 
refinement of an aristocrat, but the beauty of 
Effie Ferguson lay chiefly in the sweet expres- 
sion of her face and the glory of her great dark 
eyes, which seemed to change with her varying 
emotions from the blue of the summer sky to 
the troubled grey of the waters of the Clyde, 
yet always looking out from under their 
dark lashes with the innocent purity of a 
child. 

The boy who clung to her dress. looking out 
in shy eagerness at the stranger, must have 
been about twelve years old, and from his 
likeness to her was evidently her brother ; as 
she stood, half doubtful, yet wistful, at the door 

3* 
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he continued to pour forth his entreaties in 
great anxiety. 

"Ye promised, Effie, an' yell no be denyin' 
it. The next time a pedlar cam' ye said ye wud 
gie me a braw new book o' ballads — ye hae the 
ballads, man, hae ye no ? " 

Ronald Lindsay stepped forward, raising his 
bonnet with a courtliness which scarcely 
matched his attire. 

" You will perhaps look through my wares at 
your pleasure, mistress," he said to Effie. " I 
have all kinds — ballads in plenty with the 
newest tunes and verses, trinkets, charms, 
stuffs, embroideries from England and France." 

The girl looked at him, still half suspicious, 
half hesitating, yet wholly longing, woman>like, 
to look at the tempting wares displayed in the 
box. 

"Yearenofrae Scotland?" she questioned 
at last, the blood mounting swiftly to her 
cheeks as she cast another shy glance at the 
handsome face abjiye her. 

" No, mistress, from England, or rather 
from the Border, but these are bad times for 
pedlar folk, and 'tis hard to get a living where 
once it was easy to make a fortune." 

" Ah ! but it maun be bonnie to gang aboot 
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an' see sae mony braw places," struck in Robin 
from behind. "I ken fine I'll be a pedlar 
man some day, an' read a' the ballads in the 
pack." 

Lindsay smiled. " I have a good selection 
here, young master," he said, stooping down 
and picking up some of the books, which Robin 
had been eyeing hungrily. " The Romaunt of 
a Knight, The Lass of Kir^atrick, The 
Gallant Grames, You'll not have had those 
before, maybe ? " 

" I dinna ken what my feyther wad say," 
sighed EfSe, sorely racked by Robin's pleading 
eyes and the pedlar's coaxing voice and hand- 
some face. "Maybe I'll jist tak' ane o' the 
ballad books, sir, an' I'll no be wantin' ony- 
thing else the noo, for as my feyther says it's 
no time to think o' sic things as gowds an' 
duds when there's bluidshed an' terror in a' 
the land, an' the Lord's people bein' slain 
every day — but what's awa' wi' the man ? Are 
ye ill, puir fellow ? Wha^s happen *d ? " 

"Nay, 'tis naught," replied the seeming 
pedlar, leaning back against the wall with a 
wan smile. "A dizziness that will pass anon. 
I have walked since dawn without breaking 
fast, and also, to tell truth, I somewhat strained 
38 
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my foot whilst passing down through yonder 
glen." 

" Eh, man, come awa' in, come awa' in the 
nool" cried Effie, all doubts and suspicions 
swept away at sight of the traveller's tired, 
pale face. ** Rin, Robin, lad, an' bring a stoup 
o' milk. Ye maun be nigh clemmed, puir man. 
Why didna ye say, instead o' claverin' there the 
while ? " 

Lindsay smiled as he allowed himself to be 
ushered into the kitchen and placed on the 
wide settle which ran round one side of the 
room, whilst Effie, still self-blaming and com- 
passionate, bustled about to set food before 
him with eager hospitality, whilst Robin stood 
by, ^^.pe with interest for the stranger. 

" Ye maun bide here the nicht," declared his 
young hostess, as, after having satisfied his 
appetite, Lindsay rose reluctantly to go. '* Ve 
canna gang the noo, for yeVe wefirit to death, 
an' Carmunnock is mair than eight mile frae 
here, an' wi' yon great pack ye'd drap deid 
afore ye wad win there. Noo, noo, rest a wee, 
and feyther will sune be hame. An' the kail 
brose for your bit supper will do ye muckle 
guid." 

And so Ronald, nothing loath, re-seated 
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himself, though in his heart he cursed himself 
and his errand and wondered what the innocent- 
faced girl before him would say if she knew 
who he was and what his business. Ah, that 
errand ! how hideously bald it looked to his 
eyes now. A spy, who after accepting the 
hospitality of these poor folk must watch them 
to report on what would bring them danger- 
ously near the Grassmarket or the more instant 
fate of the carrier of Lanark. Meanwhile 
Robin, having recovered somewhat of his shy- 
ness, settled himself beside the stranger and 
began plying him with questions — questions 
which, to Lindsay's discomfiture, were somewhat 
difficult of answer. 

" It maun be grand to gang through a' the 
land like ye do, man," reflected the boy, aloud. 
" 1 ken fine I'll be a -~"''- -"<—> J-- -'"' -™ — 
to Edinburgh, an' ( 
as weel, an* see 
braw men, an* re 
wull." 

"'Twas but the 
sodjer, laddie," lat 
noo I ye canna be b 

" I ken it's fine : 
Robin, wrinkling hii 
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wear a braw red coat an' a bonnet wi' a plume, 
an* a girt sword to kill a' the folk." 

"Hoots, chiel! but ye wadna be a King's 
sodjer ! " cried Effie, in horror, as she dropped 
the work she had been busy over to gaze in 
wonder at her audacious brother. " Why, 
laddie, ye maun be daft ! " 

" rd no be a soldier to fight under Matster 
Balfour," retorted Robin, sturdily. '* I'd soon 
be wearit wi' a' his preachin' an' claverin' an' — 
an' I dinna lo'e conventicles owre much, sister, 
an* 1 ken weel I'd lo'e a braw red coat an' a 
muckle great sword." 

" If feyther heard ye talk the noo ye'd be 
weel whuppit an' sent to bed," replied Effie, with 
a great effort after sternness. " Ye dinna ken 
what ye say. How wad ye like to hae bluidy 
Claver'se for captain, then ?" 

Robin looked serious for a moment, then 
turned for help in his dilemma to the pedlar, 
who had been listening to the wordy argument 
with some amusement. 

" Hae ye iver seen Claver'se ? " he whispered 
eagerly, " An' is it true that he's selt his soul 
to the de'il ? " 

" I have seen him many times in Edinburgh 
town," smiled Lindsay. " As for his compact 
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'with the devil, I have had no information of 
it" 

" I dinna ken what ' compact ' may be," said 
Robin, doubtfully, "but it's true, roan, that he's 
no canny — that ane ; an' hae ye seen the bonnie 
black horse the de'il gien him ? an' dae ye ken 
if he sups a cup o' bluid ilka mornin', like auld 
Andra telt us he did ? " 

Again Lindsay shook his head, though he 
could scarcely conceal the smile which lurked 
round his mouth at the vivid and uncompli- 
mentary picture of his Colonel. 

"I've seen the bonny horse, laddie," he 
replied, " though I had it that 'twas the gift of 
a friend who in no wise resembled him of whom 
you speak ; as for the blood, methinks old 
Andrew but jested. Claver'se, for all I can 
tell you, seemed to me a right gallant gentleman, 
and the bonniest I have ever seen." 

Efiie drew in her breath sharply. 

"E — eh!" she exclaimed, "but ye'U no be 
saying that, man I Ye dinna ken Claver'se, 
I'm thinkin', for though he may be bonnie in 
face he's no bonnie at heart, but cruel — sae 
cruel an' hard it maun make ye feart to hear o' 
him. Hae ye ne'er heard o' hoo he pursued an' 
kill'd the Lord's people at bluidy Bothwell Brig, 
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an' noo he an' his dragoons are owre a' the land 
kiUin' an' plunderin' a' wha winna forswear the 
Covenant an' join hands wi' Belial ? " 

"Ay!" chimed in Robin, " an' auld Andra 
telt us 6ne hoo he an' the sodjers a' sport as 
de'ils frae the pit, an' ca' each other fearsome 
names an' the like ; an' sin' he and the deevil 
himself agreed there's no bullet but ane o' siller 
which can touch him. Eugh I but he's a 
fearsome man, ye ken." 

" And still you would like to wear a red coat 
and ride in his company?" queried Lindsay, 
laughing. " You're a brave laddie ! " 

Robin flushed. "Ye ken," he said slowly, 
with a doubtful look at his sister, "ye ken, 
auld Andra may just be no sae certain o' it 
a', and ye said," he continued hopefully, *' that 
Ctaver'se was a gallant, bonnie gentleman." 

"Nay," replied Lindsay, cautiously, "I have 
heard much good and yet some evil of him. 
Men say that he is merciful when it goes not 
against the King's cause, but immovable to 
pity when he conceives it his duty to be so, 
and in this methinks he can scarce be blamed. 
For the rest, the tales you tell seem stamped as 
idle gossip against such a man, and perhaps 
would fit more happily with the name of the 
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Laird of Lag, of whom much is reported. But 
for me, I have my business to attend to and 
pay small heed to these matters, which concern 
me not at all." 

Effie nodded her head. "*Tis evil days for 
bonnie Scotland," she said sadly, "but we 
maun trust in the Lord an' bide quietly ; may- 
be the time o' deliverance is at hand." 

Lindsay looked across at her keenly. She 
was sitting by the lattice window, one hand 
resting on her chin, as she looked out over the 
valley through the mist of apple blossom which 
partly hid it from view, whilst the other held 
the work on which she was engaged ; the 
sunbeams caught the glints of gold in her hair 
and remained captive to the beauty of the 
ringlets which clustered round her white 
forehead. She was beautiful — the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen, Lindsay 
told himself, his heart beating faster as he gazed 
at her ; and again the loathing of his task swept 
over him, but the opportunity could not be let 
pass. 

" You mean the coming of Argyle ? " he said 
softly. 

The girl started, and turning quickly their 
eyes met — hers troubled and questioning, yet 
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innocent and clear, his dark with eagerness yet 
half shamed before her gaze. 

"Ye ken?" she whispered, and he nodded. 

What further would have passed cannot be 
told, for at that moment the ubiquitous Robin 
caused a diversion. 

" 'Tis feyther ! " he cried, running to the door 
as footsteps of men were heard approaching. 
" Wi' Angus — an' CoHn Fraser. I ken Colin's 
come to see ye, Effie, so winna ye don yer 
best kirtle an' the braw new snood he brocht 
ye frae Carmunnock fair?" And the boy 
laughed in glee at his sister's confusion. 

" Haud yer clavers, laddie," she retorted, 
rising in some haste. " I'm no a fule body to 
change my claes for sic an ane as Colin. I maun 
be makin' the brose for supper the noo," and 
she cast an anxious side-glance to where the 
pedlar sat, seemingly overcome by a sudden 
drowsiness, with his bonnet pulled forward 
over his face. 

The door was flung open even as she spoke, 
and James Ferguson and his two companions 
strode hastily into the kitchen. Ferguson him- 
self was a heavily-built man with a strongly- 
marked, somewhat forbidding, cast of counten- 
ance and cloven chin. For long he had been a 
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thorn in the Government's side, but so far had 
skilfully avoided placing himself in the clutch 
of the law. A man of muscle and will power 
this, a fanatic in religion, a despot in his house 
and a fear to his neighbours. Small wonder 
that Claverhouse had named him the most 
dangerous man in Brierton, for he pos- 
sessed that power in a small degree which 
the Graham himself owned, of bending men's 
wills like straw to his own. Of his companions, 
Efiie's half-brother, Angus, was a tall, slouching 
fellow, not unlike his father in face and owning 
more muscle than wit ; whilst Fraser, whom 
Lindsay, with an inexplicable stab of jealousy 
quickly guessed to be Efiie's lover, was a 
shorter, slighter man, with watchful eyes and a 
cruel mouth. 

"How noo, lassie?" was Ferguson's first 
words, delivered in a stem, ungracious tone. 
" What's this Robin says — a stranger man 
here? Hae ye forgotten my biddin'? What 
means it ? " and his quick eyes glanced from his 
daughter to Lindsay, who still sat, as if half 
buried in sleep, on the settle. 

"'Tis but a puir pedlar, feyther," Efiie said 
pleadingly ; " he had trampit since dawn wi' his 
pack an* was nigh faintin' wi' hunger an' 
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weariness, so I brocht him in to gie him a bit 
bite an' sup, an' — an' — " 

" There's mony a spy about, an' we maun be 
carefuV' said Fraser, suspiciously. "Why 
didna he gang when he'd eaten ? " 

At this Lindsay, as if arousing from sleep, 
raised himself, stretching his arms, then 
finally sitting up and pushing back his 
bonnet 

"Your pardon, sir," he S£ud as his eyes met 
the stem gaze of his host " I fear I have 
trespassed upon your daughter's hospitality, 
but I can only plead my weariness and a hurt 
ankle as excuse." And so saying be rose as if 
to go. 

But Ferguson waved to him in commanding 
fashion to be seated. 

" Ye're no frae Scotland, young man ? " he 
questioned. 

" No, from England — or perhaps I should say 
the Border. I am travelling to Glasgow with 
my pack, and thence to Edinburgh." 

" And ye hae the cause o' the Covenant at 
heart?" 

It was a leading question, one on which the 
success or failure of his mission might depend. 
Three pairs of stem eyes were fixed upon him, 
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suspicion seemed written on angry brows, and 
behind them the troubled, anxious gaze of one 
pair of soft blue eyes, wondering and appealing. 
A lie would have saved him, but somehow the 
lie could not be spoken — it stuck in the young 
man's throat and would not be forced upwards. 

For a few seconds there was silence, a man's 
fate trembling in the balance, then with an effort 
Lindsay laughed, the light, careless laugh of 
one to whom all tr^ic inference were out of the 
question. "The Covenant, sir? Well, to confess 
the truth, the cause I lay to heart is the cause 
of my business. I meddle not either in politics 
or religion so long as pretty maids have a 
smile for me when I show my embroideries, 
silks and trinkets; not but that I have other 
goods more suited to you, my masters, if you 
would do me the honour of looking at my pack, 
such as books, curiosities, daggers and the 
like." 

"Pshaw !" returned Ferg^on, contemptuously. 
*' A truce to sic vapouring. Is it o' books an' 
the like we wad speak when the Lord cries to 
a' the faithful to be up and doin' ? Young man, 
ye are but in an evil case, for the guids o' the 
body — what worth are they when ye hae an 
immortal soul ? " 
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Lindsay hung his head at the rebuke, in- 
wardly rejoicing at the danger past. 

Colin Fraser, however, was less easily satis- 
fied than the older man. 

" How noo, fellow," he said, stepping 
forward towards the open pack. " Did ye say 
ye had daggers ahint a' these ungodly gowd^ 
an' rubbish ? " 

"Ay," replied Lindsay, " daggers in plenty, 
young master, of English and foreign work- 
manship. See, good blades and strong^ — at your 
service — or shall I say," he added, drawing a 
bow at a venture, with a smile, " at that of my 
Lord of Argyle ? " 

A sudden silence followed the bold speech ; 
all looked into the others' eyes with that glance 
of furtive fear with which one will question 
another when a secret is unexpectedly dis- 
closed. 

Ferguson was the first to speak. 

"What ken ye o' Argyle, man?" he asked 
thickly, whilst his lips twitched with a new-born 
nervousness. 

Lindsay laughed; he was playing a bold game 
with Fate and he knew it 

" A man who has no side hears all sides," he 
replied ambiguously, " and why not Argyle as 
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well as another so long as my goods find a 
market and the pay is good ? *' 

'* Then ye are for the Covenant ? " muttered 
Fraser, curiously. 

Again the pedlar shrugged his shoulders. 

" I repeat what I have said," he replied 
smiling. " The best cause to me is my own ; for 
the rest, I hear all and say little, but there 
is no doubt the Marquis of Argyle is a very 
gallant gentleman." 

"Then ye are no the messenger frae France ?" 
queried Ferguson, glancing behind him half 
fearfully, whilst Fraser knitted his brows as if 
to warn his host to caution. 

"No," replied Lindsay, easily. "I have 
come from England, where men whisper long 
and anxiously of the coming of the Protestant 
Duke. 'Twill be a great blow against the exist- 
ing order of things, and for me, I would as lief 
be on the winning side." 

Ferguson gazed at the speaker with a half- 
contemptuous pity. 

" I'm feart for your soul, young man," he 
said gravely ; " ay, 'tis bitter to hear sic words 
frae ony lips ; but maybe, puir lad, ye ken nae 
better. If ye could but hae stayed till the 
morrow an' heard the movin' words o' the 
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preacher wha cx>ines to stir the hearts o' the 
faithful, perchance ye wad hae gien yer 
testimony anent sic thochts an' feelin's, an' 
joined wi' the Lord's people." 

" If it did not trespass on your hospitality," 
said Lindsay, with an involuntary glance to- 
wards Effie, " I would fain accept so kind an 
invitation, for my foot is scarce fit for long 
walking with so heavy a pack." 

"'Tis a dispensation o* Providence," said 
Ferguson, his eyes lighting with zeal as he 
eyed the young pedlar with new interest as a 
possible convert. 

"A brand plucked frae the burning, for it's 
no in vain yell hear the words o' sic a 
preacher — eh, Colin, lad ? " 

But Fraser's brow was gloomy, for he had 
caught that swift glance between the stranger 
and E£fie, and was prepared to resent it with all 
the jealousy of a yet unacknowledged lover. 

"Ye ken best, Maister Ferguson," he mut- 
tered, his keen eyes roving restlessly over 
Lindsay ; " but we canna be owre carefu', and 
spies dinna always wear their brand on their 
foreheads." 

Lindsay's brow flushed angrily, but he re- 
strained the impulse to retort, whilst Ferguson, 
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who seemed now in high good-humour, answered 
for him. 

*' Tush, laddie," he cried, '* the man's no 
gotten the blick o' ane of they fule bodies ; na, 
na, he maun bide here the noo, an' I'm thinkin' 
his heart maun be unco bard if so be the 
words o' Michael Stuart dtnna move it to 
givin' testimony o' sin ; an' he maun help the 
guid cause when his eyes be open'd to the de'il. 
And noo I ken Effie's waitin' to serve the brose, 
an' we'll a' feel mair like talkin' when we've 
had a wee bit sup. So come along, young man. 
I'll be speirin' for yer name the while." 

" Peter Dalton,"answered Lindsay, promptly, 
though again the colour surged up under his 
dark skin as he caught Colin Eraser's suspicious 
eye ; with such a watcher he felt he was playing 
a dangerous game — indeed, in his assumed 
character, a slip of the tongue might betray him, 
and such betrayal he well knew meant death. 
But the thought helped to brace him for the 
struggle with that touch of exhilaration which 
comes to a brave man who faces the odds. Yet, 
as he supped his brose and talked to his host, he 
found himself wondering where he had heard 
the name of Michael Stuart before. 
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" I CANNOT, no, I cannot do it — at anyrate 
until I have told her all ; and if she betrays me, 
well, what will be, will be. Anything is better 
than this deception — this shame." So muttered 
Ronald Lindsay to himself as with quick, 
impatient steps he strode towards the little 
wicket gate which separated Ferguson's farm 
from the road leading to the village. Two days 
had passed and still he had lingered here, for the 
preacher had delayed his coming, a delay which 
Lindsay alternately cursed and blessed as hourly 
be realised more clearly the checkmate Fate 
was placing on his prospering plans in the spell 
of a girl's blue eyes. 

" I will 6nd her and tell her all," murmured 
the young man, and then looking up saw her of 
whom he spoke. 

Effie Ferguson was leaning s^ainst a mossy 
wall of roughly - piled boulders, a slender, 
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graceful figure in spite of the unbecoming fit 
of her loose cotton dress ; in her hands she held 
a piece of knitting, but the needles were idle 
just now as with dreamy, darkening eyes the girl 
gazed away over the hills and meadows, a smile 
dawning, half unconsciously, on her lips. She 
started as, turning suddenly, she saw Lindsay 
beside her, and the colour came with a crimson- 
ing rush to her cheeks as the knitting-needles 
flew fast once more beneath her trembling 
fingers. 

" I have been looking for you, E£fie," said 
Lindsay in a low voice. 

Still the downcast eyes were bent over the 
work ; Robin's stocking seemed to entirely 
absorb her attention. 

*' Wha telt ye I was here ? " she queried in 
a would-be indifferent voice, which somehow 
quavered a tittle in spite of herself. 

*' Robin," replied Lindsay, and then of a 
sudden there fell between them one of those 
silences which speak so eloquently ; the colour 
came and went in Effie's downcast face, and an 
unsteadiness to Ronald's voice as he at last 
broke the silence. 

" ] have so much I must tell you before I 
go," h^said haltingly. 
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Swiftly she raised her head, and in her eyes 
he read a sudden dismay. 

" Before ye gang ? " she asked wistfully and 
there was something deeper than regret in her 
tones which made his heart throb with sudden 
hope. 

" Yes, before I go," he repeated vaguely, and 
then all at once speech seemed to return to him. 
Somehow, too, the knitting had slipped from 
Effie's grasp and her two hands were held in 
his, whilst the blue eyes met the grey in an 
unspoken understanding. 

" I love you," he said softly. " EfiSe, I love 
you with all my heart, and yet I oh, heavens ! 
how can I tell you what will make you hate 
me." 

" I canna do that," she whispered with a glad 
little sob. " Na, na, I canna do that, laddie, for 
I lo'e ye too, vtV a' my. heart an' soul, an' ye 
ken it, ye ken it." 

She was close to him now, the big, childish 
eyes looking straight up into his agonised ones 
with a trust and love which made his heart beat 
wildly. 

Yet he turned from her, though still holding 
her hand. 

* ' You love me too — yes, Effie, my darll^, you 
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love me now — Peter Dalton, an honest pedlar, 
but will you love me still when you know me 
as Ronald Lindsay, a soldier and friend of 
Claverhouse himself, and a servant — a spy if 
you will — though, God help me, I deserve not 
the title — of King James ?" 

She caught her breath in a quick little 
gasp, yet she did not drop his hands, but held 
them the tighter, as if she could not let them 

go- 

"I'd lo'e ye if ye were Claver'se himsel'," 
she cried ; " there's nocht can tak' it awa' oot 
o* my heart, laddie, till I dee." 

He turned at her words, a great gladness 
in his eyes instead of the agony of fear. 

" You love me still," he whispered, as he held 
her fast, "me — your enemy ?" 

She smiled up at him through a haze of 
happy tears ; the world had grown such a 
beautiful place to her in the last five minutes 
that she forgot the sting of the serpent which 
lurked beneath the fairest flowers, nor could 
she realise the tragedy which such love must 
spell for her ; she saw only a lover, the rest was 
blank. 

"Tell me a'?" she whispered to him pre- 
sently as they sat together under the shadow 
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of the old moss-grown wall. "Tell me a', for 
I canna believe yet ye are no jist Peter 
Dalton, laddie." 

And so he told her all as she asked, whilst 
the blue eyes changed to troubled grey or 
shone with light and laughter as he spoke, but 
at the end she sighed. 

" Ronald Lindsay, the Maister o' Glenalder," 
she whispered, half-awed, as she glanced up 
into the bronzed, handsome face beside her. 
"Oh, laddie, but I'm feart ; ye' re a grand laird, 
an* ye maun marry a grand leddy, an' no a bit 
lassie like me — oh ! but I ken fine it cudna 
be." 

" It could and it shall be," he replied master- 
fully, taking her hands in bis again. " What 
lady in the land could rival you, little Effie.' 
What man, however high his degree, could 
be aught than proud to call you wife ? And 
one day you will be my wife, little one, and the 
mistress of Qenalder — ^the fairest, sweetest 
mistress it has ever seen." 

But E£5e shook her head with troubled eyes. 
It was the man she loved, the bonnie pedlar 
who had stolen ber heart all unaware ; her 
simple mind shrank from the thought of 
grandeur and wealth. 
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With gentle tact Ronald changed the subject, 
bringing her thoughts back to the present — that 
present they had come near to forgetting the 
dangers of. 

Sudden fears for her lover's safety beset Effie 
as she began to realise the suangeness and 
difficulty of their position. 

She loved this man, who by his own confes- 
sion had come to foil the plans which lay most 
cherished to her father's heart, plans too which, 
in the foiling, brought both him and all her 
people under the shadow of the gibbeL What 
could she do ? What should she do ? Betray 
the man she loved ? She smiled at the ques- 
tion. Betray her people ? She shuddered at 
the thought. 

" Canna ye gang awa', richt awa' the noo ? " 
she asked sadly, looking up with beseeching 
eyes into his. 

But he only shook his head. 

" I cannot betray mycause,"fae said gravely. 
" No, not even for you, little one ; for see, it 
would not only bring to me disgrace and ruin — 
that I would suffer gladly — but it would per- 
chance open the way to a civil war such as 
would tear our poor country asunder. Rebellion, 
if not nipped in the bud, grows into a dangerous 
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plant, and in the 6nd what hope of victory can 
Argyle have against trained soldiery? His 
herdsmen and yokels cannot stand against 
us for long, therefore the sooner they 
may realise this the sooner will peace come, 
and the fewer weeping eyes and desolate homes 
will there be throughout bonnie Scotland." 

" But if ye cud tak' the letters an' win safe, 
Claver'se wad hae vengeance on a' Brierton ? " 
sighed Effie, sadly. 

" If I am unsuccessful Brierton will not 
escape its doom," replied Lindsay. "Your 
father is already a marked man. Claverhouse 
knowsof the Conventicles held here. Retribu- 
tion will fall unless his anger is averted, and if 
I am successful in my mission, be sure I shall 
ask nought for guerdon but the safety of 
Brierton. Does that satisfy you, little lassie ? " 

She smiled up at him. " Ye maun be suc- 
cessfu'then, Ronald," she whispered; "but we 
maun be verra carefu', for Colin Fraser is a 
keener man than my feyther, an' it's little 
lo'e he has for ye, laddie." 

" I am not afraid of such as he," replied 
Lindsay, proudly, " but for your sake, ££5e, I 
will take care. We must watch together, and 
together we shall be successful; do not fear. But 
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wherefore comes Master Robin at such a gait ? 
Peste / but the boy has found us, and news of 
some sort comes with bim or I am mistaken. 

"Ye ken, ye ken ! " gasped Robin as, with 
curls Bying in the wind, and cheeks aflame 
with excitement, he dashed up to them, "'tis 
Maister Stuart himsel' has come the noo, wi' 
Colin, an* Angus, an' feytber. Eh, Effie, but 
I'll gang blithely to the meetin' the nicht, for 
it's stirring words he's brocht wi' him. Ye 
maun come awa' in an' hear htm yersel'. Eugh I 
but it maun mak' yer bluid creep to hear htm 
talk o' a' .that's happen'd, so come in, for feyther 
sent me to tell ye to haste wi' the brose for the 
minister is nigh clemmed wi' hunger." 

Michael Stuart, a tall, lean man, dressed in 
the shabby black of a Covenanting minister, 
with a narrow, hawk-like face, high receding 
forehead and restless^ burning eyes, was talking 
loud and fast in an unpleasantly high-pitched 
voice as Lindsay and Effie entered, accom- 
panied by the excited Robin. 

The subject of his discourse was evidently 
the forthcoming rebellion, for be broke off 
suddetily at a sign from Fraser as they came 
in. 

It was with a slight start of apprehension 
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that Lindsay instantly recognised in the fellow 
the half-maddened fanatic who had tried to 
take his life on the evening of John Brown's 
execution ; and, after a brief introduction from 
James Ferguson as Peter Dalton, a worthy 
pedlar who, though in the toils of sin, was 
seeking light, he hastened to seat himself in 
the shadow of the settle furthest removed 
from the preacher's eye. 

But though he had escaped immediate re- 
cognition Lindsay could see that Michael 
Stuart was not satisfied, but peered from time 
to time in his discourse, which now took a 
spiritual turn, towards the corner where he bad 
placed himself, whilst his brows contracted 
spasmodically, as a man's do who searches in 
the dark places of his memory for a past, balf- 
forgotten scene. 

Sooner or later light would come, and with 
the light, ruin — if not death. For the present 
his plans must remain in abeyance; escape 
from his perilous position was all he could do 
or hope for. 

The danger was imminent Colin Fraser's 
sharp eyes were upon him. When the 
preacher's zeal was exhausted he might turn 
his attention more fully to the unravelling of 
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that bygone memory. If he were to escape 
it must be now, at once. His head was cool, 
his eye steady, his brain quickly and ex- 
haustively taking in the situation. A knife lay 
on the table close by. Taking It up he began 
toying with it carelessly. Presently, however, 
it slipped, and with an exclamation he arose, 
holding one hand against the other as if injured. 
For a moment there was a pause as he made 
quickly towards the door. 

" 'Tis nothing," he said, facing the little 
company, but still holding his hand as if in 
pain. "A slight cut, nothing of consequence, 
through mine own carelessness. Perhaps," 
looking at Effie, '* Mistress Ferguson will bind 
it for me if I withdraw, so that I interrupt not 
Master Stuart's discourse." 

The preacher nodded, though the contraction 
of his brow deepened as the two quitted the 
apartment, but the fire of his eloquence was 
upon him, and he proceeded to continue to 
testify in his loud, high-pitched voice, much to 
the discomfiture and annoyance of one of his 
hearers, for the eyes of Colin Fraser were 
open and watchful, and the dawning of suspicion 
was deepening in his mind as, stooping, he 
picked up the bloodless knife which Lindsay 
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had left lying on the ground. The eloquence 
of the preacher fell on unheeding ears as he 
tried in vain to piece together the strange 
pedlar's mysterious conduct ; but presently his 
wandering attention was brought back with a 
start 

Michael Stuart was recounting, with some 
vivid colouring of imagination, the death of 
the "Christian Carrier," as John Brown was 
called amongst his friends, when suddenly he 
halted in the narrative of his own escape with 
one lean arm extended. 

"Yon was the verra man!" he screamed 
shrilly. " Ech, sirs, but on my soul he was the 
verra man — ane o' Claver*se's black dragoons 
fresh frae the slaughter o' the innocents ! " 

'* Whaur? " cried Ferguson, starting to bis feet 
and staring at the preacher's passion-distorted 
face in amaze, "whaur is the black de'il, 
Maister Stuart?" 

But Colin Fraser's wits travelled quicker. 

" 'Tis the pedlar man 1 " he shouted, dashing 
for the door. "The man wha I kent wee! 
was nocht but a foul spy body. Hey ! but 
hell no escape the noo, hell no escape I " 

" The pedlar ? " cried Ferguson. 

" Ay, the pedlar ! " cried Stuart, pointing his 
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hand in the direction of the door. " Ay, man ! 
but my eyes were open'd to ken him weel, 
though for the time the de'il himself shut them 
to aid his servant But he'll no escape the 
doom o' the ungodly ; he'll fa' into the pit 
which, nae doot, he thocht he was diggin' sae 
cannily for ithers ; but the righteous hae been 
delivered accordin' to the Scriptures an' the 
wicked man shall perish in his way." 

"But ye ken we maun lose nae time," 
replied Ferguson, anxiously, as he hurried after 
Fraser. " If the man was a spy he may hae 
heard mair than he should hae dune, an' he maun 
be stoppit" 

"Ayl an' his bluid be on his ain held," 
assented Michael Stuart in a tone of relish. 
"Strike and spare nocht, accordin' to the 
Word ; hew him doon and utterly destroy the 
evil frae the land, for dinna the bluid o* the 
martyrs cry for vengeance on sic murderers ? " 

" We haena caught him yet," observed 
Ferguson, tritely. "Ay, but there's Colin the 
noo speirin' frae Efiie whaur the rascal hae 
ganged, but I misdoot me frae their looks we'll 
no hae the chance o' repayin' the de'il in his ain 
coin this time." 

Fraser's face was indeed black with rage as 
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he advanced towards them, whilst Effie was 
pale and trembling, yet with a strange look of 
triumph in her eyes as she answered the 
questions he addressed to ber shortly and 
vaguely. 

*' The way he ganged ? " she was saying as 
her father drew near. " Nae, but hoo should 1 
ken ? I took nae tent o' the man, I tell ye, 
Colin." 

" Took nae tent ! " sneered Fraser, bitterly. 
" Do ye no think I hae e'en in my held, lass ? 
Why did ye follow him sae blithely then the 
noo ? Did he no ask ye to bind up his fearsome 
wound ? I ken the sicht o' sae muckle bluid hae 
garred ye daft." 

"I'll no hae ye speak in that fashion," 
retorted Efiie, tossing her pretty head and 
looking defiance at her questioner. " 'Tis no 
for ye, Maister Fraser, to tak* me to task as if I 
were a bit laddie like Robin there." 

"Nay, nay, Eflfie child," said Fet^uson, 
sternly, "Colin is richteno', though owre eager 
to blame ye, for ye dinna ken that the bonnie 
pedlar is naethin* but ain o' Claver'se's black 
de'ils — a serpent i' the grass to bring the Lord's 
people to their death. Maister Stuart kent 
him in a blick as ain o' the verra men wha slew 
■ 6S 
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Maister Brown, an' we maun hae him the noo 
an' no let him escape oot o' cor hands." 

EfKe leant back a^inst the wall, covering 
her face with her hands in well-simulated 
emotion. It was time she was playing for, and 
the power for acting, which is born in nearly 
every woman, in the moment of emergency 
came to her aid. 

" Ain o' Claver'se's sodgers," she murmured, 
whilst Robin, to whom the whole scene had 
been one of absorbing delight, drew in his 
breath with a loud gasp. "Na, na, feyther! 
Hog can it be — hoo do ye ken it ? " 

*' Frae the lips of ain wha, though unworthy, 
is a vessel o' the Lord," returned Michael 
Stuart in a deep, guttural tone. 

"Ay, lassie, weel may ye cover yer face 
an' weep, for 'tis wrath an' confusion in a' the 
land ; brither against brither, dochter against 
dochter, an' the righteous slain wi' nae man to 
withhold the hand o' bluidy men, and noo, when 
ain o' the ungodly is within oor hands, shall 
he escape as a bird oot o' the snare o' the 
fowler ? " 

" He'll mak' gude his escape, if so be he hae 
gone," muttered Fraser, angrily, " whilst we 
stand claverin' here like sae many doited 
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carles. Tell us quick, lassie, whaur the fellow 
went, and when ? " 

Effie dropped her hands from her face, 
looking up into Eraser's dark one with a look 
of wondering innocence. 

" Didna I tell ye I didna tak' tent?" she 
asked. And Fraser writhed as he caught the 
gleam of triumphant mischief under the corners 
of her lashes. " He did but say he was in 
haste to gang, an' that he wud bid me fareweel, 
thankin' me for a' we had dune for him, an' wi' 
that he ganged oot o' the yett an' I went roun' 
by the byre to see to the coos." 

" An* a' chance o' catchin' the black 
de'il is lost I" cried Fraser, in a rage. "But 
never mind, Maister Ferguson, he's bin owre 
canny for us a' this time, but gin he shows a 
blick o' his face near Brierton again there'll be 
ain de'il the mair in hell an' ain less on earth." 

" Ye'll be efter lettin' him kill ye, then, I'm 
thinkin', Colin Eraser," murmured Effie to 
herself as she turned away indoors once more, 
followed by the others, Michael Stuart holding 
forth still in his loud voice on the judgments 
that would surely overtake the ungodly in 
general and the enemies of the Covenant in 
particular. But Effie smiled happily as with a 
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light heart she made the broth and spread the 
board for supper, whispering; to hei^elf over 
and over again those last few hurried words of 
farewell which her lover had spoken to her : — 

"The day after the morrow, at the head 
of the glen, you will be there ? " 

Ay I would she. From dawn till dusk she 
would wait, yes, even to mirk midnight, for one 
glimpse of that tall, gallant figure, one look 
into those deep grey eyes. The colour flushed 
her cheeks as she recalled those past minutes 
when he had stood beside her telling her the 
story of his love, and Colin Fraser, gloomy 
and sullen in the comer, wondered at the light 
in her eyes as she looked out of the window 
towards the distant glen, and ground his teeth in 
suspicious jealousy as he watched, and watching, 
dimly guessed of whom she dreamt 
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Meantime the whilom pedlar was hurrying 
onwards, up the narrow glen, through which a 
swollen burn, dashing over white stones 
between flowered banks, sang its noisily- 
reiterated chant, out over the moorland brown 
with last year's heather, along deep gullies, 
dark with stunted fir trees, and over the ridges 
of sloping hillocks at a pace which bade fair to 
soon leave piirsuit behind, and with that 
unerring instinct for locality which is the birth- 
right of every Scot bom amidst the heather. 

And as he hastened Ronald Lindsay's mind 
was full of many things ; there was a smile 
of half-humorous chagrin at the thought of the 
unexpected checkmate to the success of his 
mission, and triumph at the simple way in 
which he had eluded the danger which had 
threatened to overwhelm him, whilst through 
and above all his heart was filled with the joy 
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of that new-bom love to which he had read 
the answer in Efiie Ferguson's eyes. 

He would see her again, soon, only the day 
after the morrow, and his heart grew glad at 
the thought, although he knew full well that 
this could be no love-tryst but a meeting 
fraught with danger to them both ; for though 
the present checkmate had thwarted his plans, 
Ronald Lindsay was not the man to abandon 
his task at the first appearance of danger. 
Already his active brain was working out plans 
and counter plans, yet for the nonce unsuccess- 
ful ones. But what matter I Fortune had ever 
been his friend, and though for the time she 
had played him false the morrow might find 
her smiling again ; at anyrate he had made 
good his escape, and for the next thirty-six 
hours Glenalder would be a welcome resting- 
place. 

The desolate waste had given place to 
broken glades of woodlands ; he could proceed 
now with less caution, nor fear falling an 
unwary victim to the dangerous bogs and 
mosses of the moors. On be sped, up hill and 
down dale — those long familiar scenes of 
boyhood — till at last Glenalder itself was 
reached. 
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Through the trees he could see the turrets of 
the old castle, but as he turned through the 
gates and up the long, winding avenue there 
was a smile on his face of whimsical consterna- 
tion. A vagrant pedlar, and withal a pedlar 
without a pack, was scarce Hkely to gain 
admittance, still less to be recognised as the 
lord of the demesne. It was not a pleasant 
prospect to have the gate of his own castle 
shut in his face, and yet explanations were 
impossible ; indeed, for the after success of his 
plans he would fain have won to his own 
apartment unseen, to avoid all curiosity or 
inquiry. 

How could he do it? Perchance the little 
postern at the side might be unlocked — he could 
count on hushing Bevis's warning bay. Yes I 
that was his best hope, and even as he planned 
it, with the smile broadening round his mouth, 
he turned a corner sharply, thereby coming 
face to face with an exceedingly pretty girl 
who was coming slowly down the path towards 
him, dressed in a dark riding-habit and carrying 
a small whip in her hand, wherewith she was 
employed in wantonly switching the heads from 
sundry inoffensive daffodils which bordered 
the road. 
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At sight of the strange and somewhat 
dilapidated figure before her the young lady 
drew herself up haughtily, whilst the colour 
deepened in her cheeks as she demanded, in a 
peremptory tone, the meaning of the intrusion. 

The quondam pedlar replied by a mocking 
bow, whilst in a high-pitdied, snuffling voice 
he began to recount a wild tale of the loss of 
his pack. 

" Be off, sirrah, and that hastily," was all the 
answer vouchsafed, " or you shall have such a 
taste of my riding-whip about your shoulders 
as will remind you to take care where you 
bring your lying tales to. Be off, I say, at once I " 

" Nay, nayl" laughed Lindsay, unbonneting. 
" A truce to such play-acting, though 'twas worth 
while taking you in, Evelyn, to see how pretty 
a little spitfire you can look when your temper 
is roused. Nay! child, surely you know me 
now ? " 

" Ronald I " gasped his sister, her eyes 
round with wonder. "Nay, is it indeed 
Ronald ? Truth, sir, I almost doubt you now, 
with that wig. Pah ! and that dress I You look 
as veritable a vaurieH as ever shufRed beneath 
pack, though in this case the pack is missing, 
which would have spoilt your welcome at the 
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castle had you intended to masquerade so 
far." 

"Nay," replied Lindsay, "the masquerade 
is ended for the nonce, and my only thought 
is to become myself once more. I was scheming 
how best that could be accomplished when the 
appearance of your ladyship upset my plans." 

His comical look of disgust evoked a peal of 
laughter from his sister's lips. 

" Well, most noble of pedlars I " she cried 
gaily, "a bargain must be struck. You shall 
tell me the meaning of the masquerade 
and I will help you to terminate it Is it 
agreed? For. to tell truth, I am dying with 
curiosity, for glory and a pedlar's pack seem 
in no wise akin, and if you had wooed a fair 
lady methinks the love-locks of Ronald Lindsay 
had won her heart sooner than yon black and 
uncomely poll I *' 

"The bargain is struck," laughed Lindsay, 
falling in with his sister's mood. "Though 
the telling of the tale must wait, for I would 
e'en bid adieu to this pedlaring gear and the 
story is long." 

" And the waiting is weary I " sighed Evelyn. 
* ' But come, I will have pity on you, and patience 
is doubtless an excellent virtue, so come by 
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way of the postern and I will wager a safe 
conduct to your apartment" 

"And tell me," said Lindsay, "how is the 
lady mother? — for of yourself I need not ask, 
seeing your eyes are as bright as ever, little 
sister." 

"And the lady mother too, she is well, and 
will welcome you right gladly," replied Evelyn, 
" though the pleasure is doubly unexpected, for 
we little guessed that Colonel Graham was in 
the neighbourhood." 

" Neither is he," replied Lindsay, smiling ; 
"but the reason for my appearing belongs to 
the tale, Mistress Curiosity, and my questions 
are not done yet. Why, I have not yet heard 
how many hearts have been broken since last 
I was at Glenalder, or if perchance you have 
undertaken at last to mend one of the same," 
and he glanced, half laughing, at the flushed 
face under the wide plumed hat. 

But shyness was neither a virtue nor fail- 
ing of Mistress Evelyn Lindsay's. She was 
beautiful, and gloried in that beauty, whilst 
enjoying to the full the power it brought her, 
with but little care for the pain she heedlessly 
inflicted ; perhaps she did not understand it 
— then. Now the hazel eyes raised to her 
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brother's were filled with dancing fun as she 
counted thoughtfully on her fingers. 

" There was Alan Forbes, such a feckless 
loon, all gapes and groans as if I bad hurt him 
instead of treating him with a civility the gpreat 
booby scarce merited. Then, let me see ! Sir 
Graham Grant — the very name sets one's teeth 
on edge — and such a one, Ronald ! with long 
red hair, and freckles — such freckles. He 
looked for all the world like a turkey's egg. 
He wrote verses, too. I have kept them, for 
they would verily make the sourest*faced 
Covenanter to laugh, as they did me. He said 
he should drown himself when I said him nay, 
but when I laughed tn his face he went off in 
a rage, and has carried his vapouring to 
Mistress Ramsay, of whom I wish him joy, for 
when once she is my lady 'twill be verse-mak- 
ing to another tune for the good knight. Then 
thirdly — nay, sir, do not laugh !— 'twas Robert 
Melton of Airdley ; a douce man, but not the 
husband for me. He was too fast-wedded to 
his books to need seek a wife of flesh and 
blood — the man would have driven me crazy 
with his learning, as 1 told him. Then there 
was young Blair of Abbotsford, who thought 
more of his own bonnie looks than mine, and 
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simpered before the mirror till I could have 
boxed his ears. Ne'er saw la lad in such a 
pucker when I bade him go about his business ; 
metfainks he expected me to rise like a trout to 
the summer fly, or drop into his mouth like an 
over-ripe plum. He went away like a whipped 
hound, and has since taken to his bed with an 
attackofwoundedvanity, I hear." And Evelyn 
laughed gaily at the remembrance of her would- 
be lover's discomfiture. 

"And Keith McAHster of Airdcraig — what 
of him ? " asked Ronald, slily. 

" McAHster ? " Of a sudden Evelyn became 
deeply interested in the further decapitation of 
an unwary daffodil which had obtruded its 
yellow head in her path. "Oh, McAlister, 
how should I know I A scheming, cringing 
Whig body like that — I have not given him so 
much as a thought." 

Ronald smiled slowly. 

" 1 should scarce have said that McAHster 
would have cringed to the devil himself," 
he observed. " As for scheming, we all 
scheme ; besides, how know you that he above 
all others does it when you give him no 
thought ?^' 

Miss Lindsay tossed back her brown curls 
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defiantly. She did not like the turn the con- 
versation had taken. 

" Keith McAlister is no concern of mine," 
she retorted ; " and as for seeing him, he would 
scarce dare to come to Glenalder Castle or 
address loyal folk." 

"And yet we played as little lads and lass 
together," reflected Lindsay. "Ay, and later 
too, when he and I went first to Edinburgh 
town, we were right leal friends, and for the 
sake of old days I have a love for Keith 
McAlister and will hear no harsh words — even 
from your lips, little sister—of him, for if he is 
a Whig he is an honest and upright one, and 
no Covenanting fanatic, as Peter Hughes of 
Glenmutr and the like." 

Evelyn shrugged her shoulders with supreme 
indifiference. 

"Come, Ronald," she cried lightly, chang- 
ing the subject, "here in good time is the 
postern. Hie up warily and I'll wager not so 
much as a mouse will catch a glimpse of you, 
seeing the maids are all at their meal. And the 
lady mother rests in her own apartment ; I 
will haste to tell her of your arrival. Marry ! 
did she but see you in your present gear I 
would wager my diamond ring that she would 
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not know her own son, but scout you from the 
place, as I was near to doing, laddie ! " 

Ronald smiled as he looked after the bright, 
vivacious face his sister turned to him, but as 
she disappeared the smile changed to a sigh 
as he fell to wondering what they would say — 
those two, whose pride and hope he knew 
himself to be — when they came to hear the 
story of his mission and the unexpected sequel 
to it ; and yet that sequel must be told, as he 
knew full well, though for the time he had put 
off questioning with light badinage. Well, 
well I Evelyn would stand by him, he felt con- 
vinced, for hers was a nature too generous, too 
impulsive and warm-hearted to do otherwise ; 
and what girl of her temperament could stand 
aloof and cold when the tale was a love-story ? 
Yesl Effie would win his sister's heart, but 
what of his mother P^proud, haughty, unbend- 
ing, cold even to her own children, yet loving 
them too, as they knew, with a jealous passion 
which had never learnt to brook a rival. As 
the young man thought of her, small wonder 
that bis heart grew weak within him, or that 
he muttered, as he mounted the stairs, " Poor 
little Efiie, my poor darling I " 
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BY THE LOCH SIDE 

" Bevis, Bevis I come here, good dog, when 
your mistress calls you, and leave yon poor 
birds alone, instead of scaring them out of 
their lives, you thoughtless, clumsy thing) 
There I lie down beside me, and let me talk to 
you, for 1 must e'en hear the sound of my own 
voice or go daft with the longing for it" 

The great deerhound, obedient, yet wistful, 
crouched at the girl's feet, with nevertheless a 
longing eye towards the frantic dabchicks who 
swam distractedly along the loch side, cluck- 
ing loudly to their chirping offspring, who 
paddled after them, with fluffy, jerking heads, 
towards the shelter of the tall, green reeds. 
It was a lovely morning, the spot ideal. 
Scarcely a breath of air broke the calm surface 
of the little loch, whose blue waters looked 
like some great mirror reflecting the beauty 
around ; to the right a wooded hill rose sheer 
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from the water side, the bright, feathery green 
of the larches making a fairyland of lights and 
shadows mingled with the darker, more prosaic 
tints of the fir trees ; on the left a natural dam 
separated another and a larger loch which lay 
at a slightly higher level and beyond which 
stretched green meadowland, dotted with cattle 
andsheep, whilst a low range of purple hills put 
a finishing touch to the panorama of loveliness. 

To Evelyn Lindsay, sitting by the water 
side, stretched on a mossy bank, one arm 
thrown carelessly round her head, whilst the 
other slowly stroked the panting Bevis's rough 
head, the beauty of her surroundings, combined 
with the hush of Nature's loneliness, brought 
an unwonted reflectiveness. 

"I wonder, Bevis," she said softly, "I 
wonder now what ails Ronald. Yes I you may 
look at me with your great brown eyes as much 
as you like, but I wish you could answer the 
question, laddie ; he's not used to being so quiet 
and distrait any more than I am ; and last night 
he was as solemn as an owl in a thicket or a 
Covenanter at a conventicle. Heigho! for the 
sin of curiosity ! I must e'en wait, I suppose, 
till he chooses to tell me ; but if I can guess — 
nay, I will whisper it in your ear, cMri — I should 
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wager that the Master of Glenalder was love- 
lorn, and thinking more of some lassie's eyes 
than all his mysterious business he makes so 
much of." And Evelyn laughed softly to 
herself, whilst a deeper shade of reflection came 
into her eyes as she sat up clasping her 
knees. 

" What made him ask so after Keith 
McAlister?" she pondered, more now to her- 
self than her canine companion, whilst the 
colour instinctively deepened in her cheeks. 

" Keith McAlister " — she repeated the name 
slowly, lingeringly, then gave herself a little 
impatient shake. 

" I hate him t " she murmured, " with his 
grave face and Whiggish notions — oh I I hate 
him, Bevis ) — so do not look at me like that, 
as though I didn't mean it. And oh ! I hate 
myself too sometimes for thinking of him. I 
OKwV think — no — I'll just flirt, and flirt with 
everyone who will e'en flirt with me, and maybe 
he will hear and — and he'll know I don't care — 
and — and I don'i I " But for all her vehemence 
there was a suspicious catch in the girl's voice 
as she spoke, whilst Bevis, sleepily watching 
her, blinked his eyes and rested his head 
against his outstretched paws, as if he under- 
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stood all about it, which was but a foolish 
delusion since bis mistress scarce understood 
herself. For why — why should the picture of 
the man she thus declared she loathed come 
persistently before her ? — tall, broad, kindly, 
with fair waving hair, and honest, fearless blue 
eyes. Half unconsciously she slipped from her 
finger a little ring — such a ring which has no 
value but in sentiment — a slender gold band 
with a scroll-like device set in tiny rubies, a 
ring which this same McAlister had set on 
her finger when they were little lad and lass 
together and played at being married, with 
Ronald as parson to perform the ceremony. 
How well she remembered those old days, the 
quarrels and the making friends, the mischief 
and the fun— ah I they were happy days when 
they were children together, and now — She 
sighed as she turned the tiny ring round in her 
hand, and then, as a fancied sound behind her 
made her start, it slipped from her fingers and 
in a moment had rolled down the bank and fallen 
with a little splash and tinkle into the water. 

With an exclamation of distress she sprang to 
her feet, and with parted lips and anxious eyes 
bent eagerly over the loch side. Yes, there it 
lay, clearly to be seen through the blue waters ; 
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it had rolled a little, and was farther off than 
she had expected to find it Nevertheless she 
could see it and intended to get it, her tips shut 
tightly on the resolve, whilst Bevis, standing 
beside her, cocked his head on one side in his 
wisest, canniest way, as one who would say, 
" Be warned, mistress, and take care ! " But had 
he spoken his thoughts aloud Miss Lindsay 
would have paid but little heed. Being wilful she 
was accustomed to decide her actions herself, 
and she had quite decided to regain that little 
worthless, yet precious, ring. A friendly willow 
lent its aid, with a little swing she had caught 
one of its overhanging branches, and bending 
towards the water plunged her arm down to 
grasp her treasure. It was deep— deeper than 
she expected — beyond her elbow, almost to her 
shoulder, but she had got it, and her heart beat 
thickly with triumph, though the willow branch 
groaned audibly ; it was bending — bending be- 
neath her weight, to swing herself back seemed 
an almost impossible feat. With a little gasp she 
lurched forward, slipped, and would inevitably 
have fallen into deep water had not a strong 
arm from behind caught her and lifted her back 
to terra firma. 

Flushed, panting, not a little shaken, Evelyn 
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turned to face her preserver, then crimsoned 
yet deeper with annoyance — and something 
else — for here, standing before her, grave and 
imperturbable as ever, was the man of whom 
she had been thinking — Keith McAlister. 

Instinctively she grasped the ring, which had 
nearly cost her so dear, more tightly in her wet 
hand, then, with a struggle to regain her lost 
dignity, curtsied, half-mockingly, but the words 
she sought would not come. For a moment they 
seemed to choke her, and it was he who, seeing 
her embarrassment, spoke first, looking away 
from her towards the loch. 

"I fear you have lost something of conse- 
quence, Mistress Lindsay," he said. " May I 
be allowed to assist in its recovery ? " 

"Nay!" she answered curtly, "I will not 
trouble you, Mr McAlister. I thank you, see- 
ing I — I have already got it myself." 

He was looking at her again now, and meet- 
ing his eyes for a moment she could have 
sworn there was a twinkle of amusement, if not 
triumph, in them, but his tone was grave 
enough. " Might I be allowed to ask if any- 
thing could have been worth risking a drown- 
ing, or at anyrate a most unpleasant wetting — 
to regain?" 

S4 
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Once more her hand tightened convulsively 
round the ring. Ob I the shame of it, could he 
have guessed what she had risked so much for. 

" Perhaps," she returned coldly. "Atany- 
rate. please accept my deep gratitude for your 
kindly assistance, sir," and she curtsied form- 
ally again, with the air of a young queen who 
gives the order of dismissal. But Keith 
McAIister had no intention of being dismissed 
yet, and took no smallest notice of the hint 

" It is long since I saw you, Mistress 
Evelyn," he said, half wistfully, as he lingered 
over her name. 

" I scarce remember/' she returned nonchal- 
antly. " Was it last week or the week 
before ? " 

" Nay, 'tis six long weeks," said the young 
man, reproachfully. " But perhaps I have 
no right to claim your memory for the 
past" 

" And have you been at Airdcraig dying of 
ennui so long a time ? " she replied sarcastically. 
" Or on a visit to Amsterdam, perchance, to 
see your friends." 

" My friends ? " he echoed wonderingly. 

" Ay, your friends ! " she replied, mocking 
him. " Your dear friends, the Whig gentry, 

8s 
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who find boiinie Scotland scarce to their taste 
Id these degenerate days." 

He flushed scarlet at the taunt, but stood his 
ground like a man. 

"If I cannot claim as friends any of those 
outlawed gentlemen who have been forced by 
a cruel Government to leave home and coun- 
try," he retorted, " I can at least give a man's 
pity and, where it is possible, a man's friend- 
ship to the poor folk who suffer its bitter 
persecution." 

She laughed, goading him on, angry with 
herself and him, yet thrilling under the flash 
of his blue eyes. 

" Ay, you laugh, mistress," he continued 
hoarsely. " But I tell you, you would have 
wept had you come fresh from the sight I have 
witnessed of more than a hundred of these poor 
folk dragged from their homes — men, ay, 
and women with children about them — and 
driven like a herd of bullocks northwards to a 
dungeon In Dunnottar Castle I And why ? 
Because, forsooth I my lords of the Privy 
Council suspected, or dreamt they suspected, 
these innocent peasants to be in league with 
Argyle in Holland." 

She flinched before his righteous indigna- 
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tion, yet returned to the charge with a spirit as 
hot as his own. 

"Innocent peasants I" she retorted, with a 
fine contempt. " I suppose you would call the 
men who, with Renwick at their head, drew up 
their iniquitous Declaration commending all 
murder as lawful in the cause of Christ " inno- 
cent peasants " ? And as for cruelty — look you 
at your Whiggish friends when for the time they 
had the upper hand at Drumclog. Murdering 
prisoners in cold blood is scarcely a high 
standard in Christian morality, Mr McAlister." 

She was ablaze now with an anger as warm 
as his own, but as she grew hotter he cooled. 

" Nay," he said half impatiently. " I uphold 
no such doings, mistress. You should surely 
know me better than to think so ; and as for 
politics, I am neither statesman nor soldier, but 
content to be a peaceful laird if only I may be 
let alone so, and for quarrelling over such 
matters I had no thought, and ask your pardon. 
Nay, but if — but if — " he stammered, grow- 
ing shamefaced under her gaze. " You know 
what I would say, Evelyn," he muttered. 
" You know my dream, my hope — you have — " 
But she cut him short peremptorily, her anger 
still not cooled. 
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*' I must be returning home," she said, 
curtseying stiffly. "Of your dreams and hopes, 
sir, I have neither time nor inclination to hear. 
We speak a different language, you and I, and 
between hostile camps there can be little 
friendship." 

" Nay, Evelyn," he cried passionately, 
" listen but one instant Listen — " 

But Evelyn Lindsay had turned, and even 
though her heart called back at the sound of 
his voice her proud spirit crushed the softer 
feeling as with hurried footsteps she climbed 
the steep ascent of the hill, leaving the man 
who, in odd perversity, she loved and hated, 
staring after her with white face and longing 
eyes. 

It was a long walk of some three miles 
from the banks of Loch Ehlan to Glenalder 
Castle, and somehow the way seemed longer 
and wearier to Evelyn Lindsay that bright 
May day than it had ever done before. Over 
and over again she sighed heavily as she 
paused to look back along the way she had 
come, half hoping, perhaps, to see that she had 
been followed ; but no one was in sight save 
Bevis, bounding along, now chasing a frightened 
rabbit through the bracken, now startling a 
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bird from its nest and sending it flying upwards 
with a mighty whirring of wings and discordant 
cries. Only once did she pass anyone, and 
that was a slouching, ill-kempt fellow whose 
red hair hung long and tangled over his head, 
and whose eyes peered out at her with a look 
half-cunning, half-malignant. She knew him 
well as one Tarn o' the Glen, a queer, half- 
witted fellow who had attached himself with 
the devotion of a dog to Keith McAlister, who 
was said to have saved his life at Bothwell 
Bridge ; but whether this was the reason or no, 
poor Tarn loved his master, as he persisted in 
calling him, with a love pathetic to see, though 
not even for him would he consent to be made 
presentable in appearance, or allow his rough, 
elfin locks to be trimmed. 

Evelyn shrank from him as he passed her, 
calling Bevis to her side in nervous tones, for 
she knew instinctively that the man disliked 
her, and for some unexplained reason she 
feared. him with a fear she had never owned 
even to herself. 

But Tarn only vouchsafed her a long side 

glance and a sulky good-day, and Evelyn, 

inwardly relieved, passed on in safety. She 

was nearing Glenalder when she was surprised 
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to see her brother coming towards her. His 
face lighted when he saw her, though before 
he had appeared to be sunk in a deep reverie. 

"Well met, little sister," was his greeting. 
" Where have you been hiding yourself all the 
morning ? Here have I been searching bower 
and byre to find you, but in vain." 

" I— I have but been to the loch with 
Bevis," she replied, trying to speak lightly, but 
failing under the scrutiny of his eyes. " I had 
hoped to have been home long ere this, but I 
— I was detained ; but no matter — here I am, 
and as you know full well dying of curiosity for 
your confession." 

" My confession ? " he repeated vaguely. 
" My confession ? " 

She laughed merrily. 

" Ay, your confession, sir, and the whole of 
it I" she cried triumphant. "Remember it is 
to a woman you are telling it and can hide 
naught. Tell me — do I know her ? And is she 
fairer than I am ? " 

" You are a witch, child," replied Ronald, 
smiling in spite of himself at the triumph in 
her eyes. " How did you guess what I have 
not told ? " 

" Guess I " She grew suddenly grave again. 
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" How can I tell, 'tis born in a woman, me- 
tbinks ; but never mind, tell me, sir, quickly — 
quickly — or I will not forgive you your deceit 
in hiding the matter so far." 

And Ronald Lindsay told her all the simple, 
oft-repeated story, and she listened patiently, 
sympathisingly, yet doubtful, and wondering as 
to whither it all would lead. 

When he had finished she laid one soft 
little hand on his arm. 

" Poor Ronald ! " she said gently. " Poor 
lad, and poor Effie I " 

" Why poor ? " he cried fiercely. " I tell 
you, Evelyn, no lady in the land could dare 
look scorn on my Effie. Humble in birth she 
may be, but as mistress of Glenalder none 
shall dare to flout her, or, by my soul, man or 
woman, they shall reckon with me." 

" I was thinking of our mother," said his 
sister, gently, and Ronald's head sank forward 
with a groan. 

"You will stand by me, little sister?" he 
muttered, looking wistfully into her face. 
" You will help me, will you not ? And, maybe, 
in time love Effie for my sake ? " 

"And for her own too, never fear," she 
replied, trying to cheer him with a smile. 
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" Of course I shall love her, Ronald — do not 
be afraid of that — but — but — " 

" Ay, I know," he said gloomily. " It will 
go hard with our mother, but " — and he drew 
himself up proudly — " I must tell her. I 
should have told her before, only I wanted to 
see you first — to cheer me, 1 suppose," and he 
smiled lovingly down into the girl's bright 
face. "The best little sister in the world," he 
whispered, as he stooped to kiss her. "Wish 
me good luck, Evelyn, for I must take my 
courage in my hands. If I could but bring 
Effie to her, methinks she would the sooner 
forgive me. Even now I do not despair that I 
may win her from her anger ; 'tis seldom she 
denies me that on which my heart is set" 

But Evelyn shook her head doubtfully as 
she watched her brother pass up the avenue 
towards the castle, and there were tears in 
her eyes as she turned aside into the 
shrubbery walk towards a tiny bower; but 
perhaps the tears were less for him than for 
herself, and she could have found it in her 
heart to envy him his simple, single-minded love 
as she recalled her own proud dismissal of the 
man whom she had disdained in a hot impulse 
of pride but a short hour ago and yet for 
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whom her rebellious heart cried out now in a 
passionate love — too late — too late. 

Yes, Evelyn Lindsay, as you walk lonely 
and repentant with tear-filled eyes and quiver- 
ing lips you have to learn the lesson which 
others have learnt before, and will learn here- 
after in the same bitterness of spirit, that life 
can be lived but once, and that opportunities 
pregnant with all that is to make that life sweet 
or sad ofttimes come not again. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A TRYING INTERVIEW 

Lady Lindsay sat stiffly upright in her high- 
backed chair, whilst her white, delicate hands 
moved swiftly over the embroidery frame 
before her. 

Everything about her ladyship seemed to 
speak of rigidity, from the stiff folds of her 
satin skirt to the stiff white curls which fell 
over her spotless kerchief. 

Even the chairs and tables seemed arranged 
in the same stiff fashion, whilst the figures on 
the tapestry stared out with rigid eyes from the 
walls. To-day, however, there was a slight 
relaxation about the corners of the hard old 
mouth. Lady Lindsay was smiling, actually 
smiling over her work. She was thinking of 
her son. Yes, without doubt he was a son to 
be proud of — handsome, successful, popular. 
She rejoiced in the thought of it, and grew yet 
more proudly glad as her mind, travelling even 
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more swiftly than her fingers, built for him a 
career brilliant and triumphant, sucb as fond 
mothers will ever build in fancy for their boys 
in every generation. She loved him passion- 
ately, this only son of hers ; yet her pride in 
him was greater than her love ; it had ever 
been so with Lady Lindsay throughout her 
life. She had been proud of her husband, Sir 
John Lindsay, knighted by Charles IL on his 
Restoration in return for years of unwavering 
loyalty. She had been proud of herself and 
her beauty — a beauty great enough thirty 
years back to win her the title of the " Lovely 
Lindsay." She was proud of Evelyn, In whom 
she saw herself again, but more than all was 
she proud of her son Ronald. She looked up 
from her embroidery as he entered, and the 
faint smile stole from her mouth to her eyes as 
be bent over her hand, and then at her bidding 
seated himself beside her. 

" You are welcome, my son," was her greet- 
ing as she paused again in her work to look 
fondly into the handsome face beside her, 
" I have been awaiting your coming this 
hour past, for I would fain hear more of the 
mission Colonel Graham of Claverhouse has 
entrusted to yoa Methinks it must concern 
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these Covenanting rebels, for Sir John Cairns, 
when supping here with his lady last week, 
recounted to me many of the outrageous 
doings of these insolent and obstinate 
wretches." 

"Yes, madam," replied Ronald, waiting, as 
she paused a moment for breath, for his 
mother to continue. 

" Yes, indeed," she echoed. "'Tisa pretty 
pass to which the country is coming, from all 
accounts. Two of the king's soldiers shot at 
and killed as they passed to execute orders on 
a small croftsman in the Lowther district, and 
three more burnt to death by a Covenanter's 
daughter, one Mary Grant, in Ayrshire." 
And Lady Lindsay's voice vibrated with 
anger. 

Ronald flushed slightly under his bronze ; 
truly the conversation in no way led pleasantly 
in the direction of his confession. For some 
minutes there was silence as he toyed nervously 
with the silky ears of Fanchette, the tiny 
spaniel who had crept whining to his feet to 
be petted and caressed. 

*' I had heard somewhat of the case of Mary 
Grant," he said, trying to speak lightly. 

" Truly the poor lass had some excuse for 
96 
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her rash deed seeing the same troopers had 
sent her crazed by murdering her father and 
brother before her eyes. After all, rebels or no, 
these poor folk are flesh and blood as we our- 
selves, and have feelings as well as bodies to 
be outraged." 

Lady Lindsay shrugged her shoulders as she 
bent once more over her embroidery. 

" For myself," she observed tritely, '* my 
opinion is that the sooner such canaiOe are 
exterminated the better ; there will be no peace 
in Scotland till 'tis done, since of conversion 
they will have none. You are too soft-hearted 
for them, my son ; we crush the adder — not 
nourish him." 

"Yet to practise the cruelties performed by 
Grierson of Lag and his crew were to wean the 
heart of all true Scotsmen, Covenanters or 
Episcopal, from the King's cause," cried 
Ronald hotly. 

" Surely, surely, madam, you do not know 
what you say when you advocate such slaughter 
— such murders." 

She eyed him curiously, wondering at his 
heat, half ashamed of her own words, yet too 
proud to retract 

" What would Colonel Graham say to such 
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soft-hearted speech ? " she asked, skilfully 
fencing the question. 

"Claverhouse is no murderer, such as 
Grierson, Westerhall or Drumlanrig," he 
returned proudly ; " 'tis not the innocent 
Covenanter who dies at his orders, but the 
traitor to King and country, one who has 
forfeited his life by law, and merits death at 
proper charges. To dabble in the blood of 
women and children, to burn, harry and destroy 
for the love of persecution is not the King's 
work, or Claverfaouse's, but the devil's and his 
servants, of whom verily Lag is chief." 

"Then this mission of yours?" asked his 
mother dubiously, " it is on the chaise of 
treason you seek some who are in hiding ? " 

" Nay, scarcely," he replied, flushing again, 
but meeting her eye unflinchingly. 

" But to gain possession of some papers 
being carried North by Argyle's messenger, 
doubtless concerning the coming insurrection, 
of which we have had good warning." 

" And your plans ? " she queried ; " where and 
how are these papers to be taken? Scarcely will 
they be found in Glenalder Castle, methinks." 

"I have been foiled," he answered; "my 
disguise was pierced by one who knew me. I 
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had to make good my escape, and that but a 
narrow one." 

Lady Lindsay paled. " Your risk must have 
been great," she murmured, "alone and friend- 
less amongst a crew of such ruffians. And you 
have failed ? — you will not return — it would be 
impossible I " her eyes kindled with varying 
emotions ; anxiety for his safety, resentment for 
his failure, struggling for mastery. 

" I shall return to-morrow to Brierton, 
whither the messenger is expected," he replied 
steadily. " The papers must be taken, they 
are all-important. You know Claverhouse. 
Where would be my career, where my honour, 
did I return like a whipped cur, empty-handed, 
because, forsooth, the danger was great? 
Besides " — he spoke more firmly still — '* I am 
not friendless at Brierton, the gir] who one day 
will be my wife, will aid me." 

" Your wife ! — the girl who will be your 
wife I " Lady Lindsay echoed the words as 
one who finds no meaning in them. The white, 
delicate hands had fallen from the embroidery, 
the hard old face stiffened into a set wonder. 
" Your wife I I — I do not understand — of what 
lady do you speak ; what do you mean ? " 

*' Her name is Effie — Effie Ferguson. She 
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is perhaps scarcely what you might call a lady, 
though in my eyes no lady in the land can 
compare with her. She is the daughter of a 
Covenanter, a farmer at Brierton ; she is lovely 
as the dawn, pure and good. Mother, I love 
her — you will not refuse me your blessing ? " 

But Lady Lindsay's face was like marble, 
hard set and cold. Straight and stiff she sat in 
her high-backed chair, and the look of love 
which had softened the stony expression in her 
eyes was gone. 

"Your wife!" she repeated dully, and then 
laughed, loudly, shrilly, as one who scoffs. 
"Your wife!" she cried scornfully. "Pah! a 
cottar's girl! a village clod! fit only for a 
trooper's kisses. Your wife indeed ! You are 
mad, boy — mad — or else drunk." 

Ronald crimsoned with anger ; the light 
which crept into his grey eyes was as ominous 
as her own. 

" Neither mad nor drunk, madam," he 
replied coldly. " But the Master of Glenalder, 
sober and in his right mind, as surely as Effie 
Ferguson will one day be mistress here." 

For a space there was silence as the two 
strong wills clashing in full force looked out of 
two pairs of angry, flashing eyes, but the man's 
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was the stronger, and she knew it, that furious, 
jealous-hearted woman, whose passions of love 
and hate were stirred to the foundation, so that 
she shook, white and trembling, with the fury 
of them. 

" Never ! " she cried, hoarsely. '* Before 
Heaven, never, Ronald Lindsay." 

He laughed, as one laughs at the impotent 
rage of a helpless child, for the devil was 
stirred in him too, at her opposition and 
pride. 

" Never is a long day, madam," he replied, 
bowing mockingly, " as, methinks, you will say 
when I bring home my wife, the fairest bride 
of the Lindsays." 

She was quivering with rage, yet she 
mastered herself and answered him with a 
cold scorn — 

" I shall not see that day, neither will you," 
she said. 

" I tell you that now, I warn you of the truth 
of my words, it is my blessing — or my curse 
— as you will — but the day will never come 
when this peasant lass, whom you love so 
tenderly, shall cross the threshold of Glenalder 
Castle as its mistress." 

She might have been an inspired prophetess 
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as she stood before him, her grey eyes, so like 
his own, fixed on him, her white, passion-drawn 
face rigid and set, her slender withered arm 
upraised. The young man half shrank from 
her, whilst the colour ebbed slowly from his face. 

'* Unsay your words, mother," he muttered. 
" Unsay them for the love — if love you ever had 
for me. It is a curse— a curse on my life — unsay 
the words I " 

She laughed coldly, as she allowed her hand 
to fall to her side. 

" Love ! " she mocked, " love shared by a 
be^ar brat Pah I talk not to me of love. 
I — I have forgotten the meaning of the word — 
there is a new meaning now — shame ! shame 1 
— thatis all. Nowgo"— she pointed imperiously 
to the door — " go I before I curse you in very 
truth for the dishonour you would have brought 
to a noble house." 

He did not attempt to reply to her outburst. 
Perhaps he knew his mother's tragic moods 
better than she did herself, for he went quietly 
out, shutting the door behind him. And in the 
stiff, gloomy room, with its stately furniture 
and faded tapestry, an old white-haired woman 
bent, broken and weeping in her high-backed 
chair, for pride, though he takes us over some 
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difficult places, will come crashing down with 
his rider at last ; and when pride enters the 
lists against love, perhaps even the angels 
weep for pity as they must have wept then, 
long after the tears had dried on the hard, 
proud old face, and Lady Lindsay, erect and 
stately as ever, sat outwardly calm and placid 
over her embroidery frame, though somehow 
the trembling fingers and a spasmodic quiver 
of the firmly-compressed lips betrayed the 
storm that still raged within — a storm of jealous 
pride and love — as over and over again she 
murmured to herself, — 

" His wife ! — his wife I — ruver I " 
And the keen, subtle brain of the woman 
planned and thought — thought and planned, till 
atlastthelips relaxed into a half smileof mocking 
triumph, as she gazed out over the smooth 
green walks and woodland glades of Glenalder. 
" Mistress, indeed I " she whispered, low. 
"Ah! Mistress of Glenalder, did he say? 
Never iAai, Ronald Lindsay> never that, if so 
be that the wench loves you in truth." And 
somehow as she recalled the tall, manly figure 
and dark, strong face which had lately con- 
fronted her in anger, she felt that this last 
were not improbable. 
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THE TBVST 



In the little glen overlooking Brlerton clachan 
the evening shadows fell long and thick. The 
sunbeams had ceased to creep in merry play 
of hide-and-seek through the soft green 
foliage of the trees or dance along the foam- 
ing, noisy waters of the little bum as they 
leapt along over the smooth, white stones in 
a bustling haste to reach the still, deep pool 
below, even the cuckoo had ceased his 
reiterated chant from the woods, and already 
the first deep flute-notes of the nightingale 
might be heard from the thorn-bush hard 
by. 

It was the hushful hour when twilight 
whispers warningly of the approach of night, 
and all Nature seemed waiting with caught 
breath and dreaming eyes. 

Someone else was waiting that May evening, 
close by the little cairn of moss-grown 
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boulders, which, heading the burn, formed 
a landmark across the moor to the narrow 
road which led village - wards. With her 
gold-brown curls tossed in the evening breeze, 
and her cheeks flushed with the excitement 
which stirred her heart, Effie Ferguson stood 
leaning against a rock, her slim brown feet 
ankle-deep in the blue-bells which carpeted 
the ground, her hand shading her wistful 
eyes as they scanned the dreary expanse of 
moorland. 

Presently the hand dropped, the flush 
deepened, the girl's breath caught in a little 
gasp, as round the side of a clump of firs 
came a single horseman. She turned, half 
faltering, wholly shy, to pluck nervously at 
the lichen on the rock with averted face, then, 
unable to keep her eyes from the advancing 
figure, raised them again. 

He was on foot now, having tethered his 
horse to a fir tree, and was striding rapidly 
towards her. Was it indeed the bonnie pedlar 
who had won her heart so easily — this grand- 
looking cavalier ? The heart in question 
thumped faster still under her cotton bodice 
as she looked, — how handsome he was, with 
his long love-locks blowing in the wind, how 
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tall and gallant in his rich dress and plumed 
hat 

Ah ! she had never dared to raise her eyes 
to him had she met him thus. Almost she 
felt, in an uncontrollable fit of shyness, that 
she must run away now, but there were other 
matters, more important perhaps to him than 
herself, which must be told — and — and — well ! 
he was close to her now. In the deep 
gloaming his eyes had sought her face, and, 
after all, what mattered the change of clothes 
or degree when the eyes which looked into 
hers were the same that had sought and found 
an answering love — what mattered it ? Why, 
less than nothing to those two as they stood 
together under the shadow of the oaks and 
fir trees, whispering again and again the same 
old story, made only for each other's ears. 

Yes, they were selfish, these ill-assorted, 
fore-doomed lovers, drinking eagerly and 
greedily of the sweetness from their cup of 
happiness, finding only in each other's eyes 
the meaning and hope of life, then suddenly 
awaking to the realisation of the dream. 

"There's muckle news for ye, Ronald," 
sighed Eflie, as presently they stepped back 
again to earth and the dangers of Uie situa- 
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tion. " I'm a'most feart to tell ye, laddie, for 
I ken weel ye'll no mind danger, an' I'm feart 
for ye if ony o' the Brierton folk get a blick 
o' ye." 

*' Never fear, little EfBe," he whispered 
tenderly as he drew her to him. " Come, tell 
me the news, for you know, sweetheart, I 
must not forget honour and duty for your sake 
as well as mine own." 

"The messenger has come," she murmured 
with a little gasp as she looked up at him, 
fearful, yet obedient 

" He has come and — and the puir man's 
deid the noo ; ye ken he was sair wounded 
an' deein' when he cam' to Brierton ; indeed 
an' he cud but cripple in, for he was shot i* 
the leg an' back, but he had a' the letters 
aboot him, an' when they carried him to 
feyther's hoose he jist telt a' the news he 
cud in wee gasps o' breath, so that nane cud 
hear but feyther — and then he dee'd — puir 
man." 

" Dead I shot I " echoed Lindsay, in surprise. 
" But how could that have been ? There are 
no dragoons in the neighbourhood." 

"Nal nal but it was no aboot here that 
they shot the laddie," she replied. " 'Twas 
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by Lanark toon, but he escaped the sodgers 
by hiding in the cleft o' a deugh, an' sae 
they ga'ed by wi'out a blick at him, and he 
crept cot when they went awa', an' cam' on 
here, till he jist garr'd die at the hoose," and 
tender-hearted Effie finished her story with a 
sob of pity. 

" Extraordinary!" muttered Lindsay. "And 
now, Effie, child, tell me all, for this bodes but 
ill for my mission. What of the papers? Where 
are they ? who has them ? " 

She dried her tears, looking up at him 
wistful and reluctant, but his eyes, though they 
met hers lovingly, had command in them. 

"The papers," she murmured, "the papers, 
laddie ? Feyther has them the noo, but it's this 
verra nicht a messenger will gang North wi' 
them for Argyleshire. An' the messenger ye 
ken will likely be Colin Eraser — but I dinna 
ken for sure, for 'tis this gait. When the puir 
man, Jamie M'Birnie, wasdeid, there was muckle 
speirin' an' wonderin' what should be dune. 
Colin was a' for taking the papers an' gaein' 
straight on wi' them, for fear you had put the 
sodgers on the scent o' Brierton, but Michael 
Stuart an' feyther would hae nane o' it, but bade 
him bide till nichtfa', when the meetin' wad 
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be held, and then, as Michael Stuart said, lots 
sud be drawn to see wha the Lord would hae 
to gae, and when the choice was made a' would 
gang back hame to baud pair M'Bimie's 
lykewake and the messenger wad be instructed 
wi' certain maitters he had telt when he lay 
a-deein' to my fcyther's nainsel." 
Lindsay knit his brows ponderingly. 
"'Tis a hard nut to crack," he murmured, 
more to himself than the girl, who, her tale 
told, stood looking at him, half-fearful, half- 
doubtful. 

" I would give much to be one of the 
company at that lykewake," he continued. 

" Yet to hide is impossible — I should be 
taken at once — and to throw away my life 
would in no way benefit Claverhouse or the 
cause. But bold I I have an idea — upon my oath 
I have 1 — a plan to make all Covenanting 
conspirators shake in terror in their shoes — if 
they have them. Nay, little sweetheart, look 
not at me with such big eyes ; the cause is good 
enough, is it not, to save bonnie Scotland the 
horrors of civil war ? but listen to me, and 
tell me you will help me, if not " — he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" Well, I might take some desperate chance, 
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but I should have little hope of doing aught 
but losing both papers and life." 

"Fain I'll help ye," whispered Effie, cling- 
ing to him. "And may the guid God forgi'e 
me if 'tis wrang I'm daein'j but oh, laddie, 
ye'll no get pittin' yersel' in their pooer, for 
'tis short shrift they'd gie ye, did they — 
did they — " 

" Find me," laughed Lindsay. 

"Small chance of that, Effie, if you will be 
brave. See! you said 'twas M'Birnie the 
messenger's lykewake, also that this evening 
there is a meeting held in Brierton, which all 
will attend." 

" They're a' gane tae it the noo," she replied, 
** except Robbie, wha's sleepin' sweetly in his 
bit bed." 

" And the hou»e is empty ? " 

She nodded. 

"Ye ken I sudna hae been here," she 
whispered, glancing nervously behind her to 
where the trees made a deeper shadow in the 
gloom. " For 'tis mysel' sud be watchin' the 
corpse, an', forbye, I fear the ane wha looks at 
it neist will get a blick o' a fearsome sicht."* 

* If the door of the room, where a corpse was laid, weie 
left ajar, the corpse, according to Scottish superstitiOD, was 
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Lindsay smiled. 

" Good!" he replied with satisfaction. ** Then 
there is no time to be lost ; we must hasten to 
the farm at once, and then, Effie — nay, look 
not so scared, even Colin Eraser would scarce 
recognise me in a shroud — when they are all 
assembled at the lykewake the door must be 
left ajar — do you begin to understand, child ? — 
and the door ajar, the corpse may walk without 
exciting suspicion. Eh, little one ? — and walk he 
will out of the house when he has heard all he 
wants to know, to follow the messenger. The 
rest will be easy, methinks, with your woman's 
wit to help." 

The girl's face had grown pale, and in- 
stinctively she shuddered as he stooped to kiss 
her. 

"Ye'Il be takin' the place o' puir Jamie 
M'Bimie?" she gasped. "Hech, Ronald, 
laddie, but ye daumal — ye daumal — think 
what wud happen gin ye were caught, Na I 
na! — I cudna Uiole it Colin wad ken ye wi' 
the first blick o' yer face." 

" But Colin would not look on me, nor any 

supposed to become possessed of the powei of walking ; oi 
if a corpse was left alone, none dated risk looking at its 
featorea again, for feai of beholding a sight of hoiror. 
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other," laughed Ronald, triumphant in his 
scheme, and little minded to be thwarted. 
" You know yourself, child, that no one would 
dare take the covering from the face of a 
corpse which had been left alone, so I am safe 
— safe as in my home at Glenalder — and I 
trow, if all goes well, the letters will be in 
Claver'se's hand ere forty-eight hours have 
sped, and the plot which would plunge Scot- 
land in blood will be blown ere it is in the 
bud." 

Still Effie hesitated — hesitated, though she 
knew she must yield — for the strength of his 
will carried her, like thistle-down on the 
breeze, whither he would. Yet her love cried 
out in fear for the danger to which she could 
not blind her eyes. But he comforted her — 
as a lover can-— and painted his wild scheme 
in colours so bright, that the tears dried on 
her cheeks, and she tried even to smile at his 
reassurances. But it was no time to linger; 
already dusk was deepening to night, and in 
the east the great red ball of the moon rose 
like some dim sun-ghost on the horizon. 

Down the glen, past the ever-busy burn, 
their footsteps falling silently on the soft grass 
and flowers, they stole, almost guiltily, towards 
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the little farm. How clearly the scene lay 
before them as they paused, listening, behind 
the hedge of bourtree and sough, close to 
the little wicket gate, where they had only two 
days before read each other's hearts. The 
snug farm with its walls of turf and stone and 
thatched roof, the kail-yard with the peat- 
stack on one side and a small byre behind, 
all looked so peaceful, so still, and yet what 
tragedy — what horrors might not be brooding 
within where the dead man lay — a mute and 
ghastly witness to man's passions and cruelty! 

" Come, Efhe, darling, for my sake be 
brave," whispered Lindsay, and Effie Fet^- 
son's spirit rose at his words, and the colour 
ebbed back to her cheeks. The moments of 
weakness had been left behind in the glen ; 
she was a woman now, with her woman's wit 
at work to save the man she loved. Super- 
stitions, fears of her father's anger, all were 
put aside — she was ready. 

The farmhouse of the Fergusons was larger 
and better built by far than most of their 
neighbours*; the mid walls, instead of the 
customary clay and straw, were composed of 
wood, and it was within wooden recesses, 
behind the kitchen wall, that Robin and his 
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father slept, Effie having the luxury of a tiny 
room under the thatched roof, reached by a 
ladder-like stairway. 

The kitchen was empty as EfHe, lifting the 
latch, entered with her companion, but Robin 
was sleeping close by, so with finger on her 
lip, she preceded Lindsay into the next room 
— the but and ben of Scottish speech — where 
lay the corpse of the unfortunate messenger. 
The room had been prepared with the 
customary care of the superstitious peasant, 
white cloths draped every glass or reflecting 
article the room contained, for fear of anyone 
seeing the corpse mirrored therein, for, in that 
case, ran the story, it would assume so terrible 
a posture as would haunt the unlucky gazer to 
his dying day. Upon the corpse itself was 
placed a small white saucer of salt to keep 
away the approach of the Evil One, whilst the 
door stood wide open as was usual, for once 
left ajar, the corpse became possessed of the 
power of motion, and could wander where it 
chose. It was with a beating heart, accom- 
panied, however, with that keen sense of 
exhilaration with which a brave man faces 
danger, that Lindsay proceeded to divest 
himself of his bravery, whilst Effie keptfguard 
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at the outer door. The unwinding of the 
shroud and the placing of the body in the 
recess of a deep press, where he covered it 
reverently with a dark plaid, was gruesome 
work, and brave as be was, Lindsay was too 
thorough a Scotsman to be able to repress a 
shudder of superstitious awe as he wrapped 
the grave-clothes around himself and lay down 
upon the bier. 

As for poor Effie when she stole back into 
the room, the beads of perspiration stood on her 
forehead, as she murmured, bending horror- 
stricken over the shrouded figure, — 

"Guid sain us! Ronald, — is it 'deed yer 
nainsel ? " 

" Yes, it is I, do not tremble so, little one, all 
will be well, though 'tis an ugly job, and you 
are right brave to aid me, and now 'twill be 
best to speak no more, for they will be re- 
turning." 

Effie glanced round in terror, indeed she 
would have wondered not at all to see the out- 
raged ghost of Jamie M'Bimie glowering at 
her from the shadow of the press — instead, 
however, her eyes fell on the plumed hat, long 
boots and velvet coat of her lover — left with a 
man's carelessness for detail — a loud voiced 
"5 
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witness of the plot To catch them in her arms 
and hasten away with them was the work of a 
moment, and she had but scarce returned when 
a knock came at the outer door. Rising from 
her knees where she had fallen in prayer she 
hastened to open it, not indeed to her father 
but to an old and wrinkled dame who greeted 
her kindly. 

"Eh, lassie!" she cried in a thin, high- 
pitched voice, " but I wad hae come down to 
ye lang syne had I kent ye were by yer 
nainsel, for 'tis weary wark watchin' alane by 
the side o' a murdered corpse — hech, then! 
Hae ye never a body wi' ye the noo ? " 

In well-acted horror Effie started. 

" The corpse ! " she cried, wringing her 
hands. "Eh, Mither McNeil, the corpse I" 

" Gude be wi' us a'," cried the good woman, 
paling, " but ye've never left the bonnie corpse 
alane ? " 

Apparently speechless with fear, Effie nodded. 

*' I forgot, I forgot," she moaned. 

" Oh, what sail I dae ? I daurna gang back, 
I daurna." 

*' Hoots, then!" responded Widow McNeil 
kindly, touched by the girl's emotion. 

'* But it's mysel' is no so feart for that, 
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though I'll no be lookin' at the corpse forbye, 
for 'tis my ain mither's grandmither was 
scared into a fit at the awesome sicht she 
garred see o' a neglected corpse, but I'll win 
in. gey gleg, lassie, an' ye bide a wee here, 
forbye they'll a' sune be coming frae the 
meeting." 

Effie's thanks were profuse, and then plead- 
ing that she was "sair wearit," she begged her 
visitor to tell her father that she had gone to 
bed. 

If truth be told, Widow McNeil would have 
been glad of the girl's company in her self- 
appointed vigil, for she had come burning with 
curiosity to hear full details of the doings which 
had aroused Brierton to a keen excitement, but 
her motherly heart was touched at the sight of 
Effie's pale face and heavy eyes, and she 
readily acquiesced, bidding her get to sleep and 
forget all that had passed. But it was not 
sleep that Effie Ferguson wanted as she 
waited, crouched close to the stair-head, listen- 
ing for the return of the meeting. Her heart beat 
to suffocation as a hundred fears haunted her 
overstrained brain. 

Suppose the curiosity of old Widow McNeil 
overcame her superstitious fears ? or supposing 
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she should discover the real corpse huddled 
away under the plaid ? How she wished she 
had not left her there alone, and yet, how 
otherwise could she pull the door ajar unseen, 
or accomplish that other plan she had in her 
head? 

Over and over again the events of the last 
two hours were conned over ; and over and over 
again her dry lips muttered the same words, 
whilst her small white hands wrung themselves 
together in agony. *' Guid sain him ! Guid sain 
him I and forgie us baith the deidly sin, if sin 
it be, as I'm muckle afeart ! " 

Then suddenly her meditations and prayers 
were checked, her heart seemed to leap with a 
mighty throb to her throat and then stand still, 
as she heard the door open and the voices of 
her father and many others in the room below. 
The time had come. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE LVKEWAKE 

In the dim light of the death-chamber a goodly 
number of people were assembled, not only 
perhaps from a political or religious reason, but 
from that sense of curiosity which has ever been 
a keen incentive in our natures since the day 
it was first implanted there by Mother Eve. 

True, there had been some dismay and much 
disappointment as Widow McNeil, with a fine 
relish at hearing her own voice again, dilated 
on the impossibility of raising the covering from 
the corpse's features, after what had occurred, 
bringing with telling conviction the awesome 
tale of her mother's grandmother to bear her 
witness. 

No! the company had to content itself 
with gazing at the stiff outline of the figure 
wrapped in its " bluidy sark," as Widow McNeil 
triumphantly pointed out, and whisper together 
over the accompaniment of whisky, crap whey, 
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barley scones and bannocks. But such 
entertainment was not to the mind of the more 
serious of those assembled, and James Ferguson, 
after having read a few of the customary 
chapters from the " Buik," proceeded to business 
in his stem authoritative manner. 

"Ye ken, neebours, why we're a' assembled 
here the noo," he commenced, after a prelim- 
inary cough to engender silence. " There's 
muckle stir a' through the land o' Scotland 
the day, for 'tis whispered frae East an' West, 
frae North an' South, that the day o" 
deliverance frae bondage has cam' at last, and 
that the persecutors o' the saints will find Satan 
awaitin' them speedily in their ain place, for as 
Maister Stuart hath said, the command will gae 
forth, 'kill an' spare not,' an' we maun obey 
the word. Ay! the bluid o' the saints cries 
oot for vengeance as the bluid o' this guid man, 
wha ye ken was ane appointed by MacCallum 
More himsel' to carry the guid news to the 
faithful in the North, an' bid a' prepare for the 
great day ; but though the sword o' the un- 
righteous has smitten doon the yin, anither will 
tak' his place, sae that the wark o' the Lord may 
gang richtly, and as ye ken, Colin Eraser is the 
man on whom the choice has fa'en. A godly 
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an' weel-natured young man, as ye a' ken, 
wha winna linger by the wayside, and wha is 
canny to escape oot o' the hands o' the Philis- 
tines, seein' the Lord wull be wi' him an' he 
kens the country weel. An' you, Colin Fraser," 
he continued, turning to the young man who 
stood by, apparently eager to be gone, " tak' 
tent o' what I say, an' be na tempted frae the 
path o' duty by ony speirin's o' the flesh, but 
gang doucely an' warily." 

And as he spoke he delivered into Eraser's 
hands three packets of sealed letters. 

"Tak' them, lad," he said gravely, "an* 
speed yer way. Tell a' that the deliverer is on 
the seas ; that in a few days at maist the token 
o' the burning yew quenched in bluid o' a 
goat will be speedin' through Argyle, an' that 
we o' the West will no be ahint in giein' a 
helpin' baund. Tell the Laird o' Glenross 
that Hume and Cochrane are wi' MacCallum 
More, an' that there's nae doot but the power 
o' the oppressor wull be shaken to the earth, for 
the Duke o' Monmouth will be marchin' to 
London when Argyle stands in triumph before 
Edinburgh toon." 

" Eh, sirs," chimed in Michael Stuart, raising 
aloft his thin arms and waving them round his 
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head. " Eh, sirs, but it's grand times we maun 
be haein', an' then shall the tyrants wha trample 
the puir, persecuted saints taste of the damna- 
tions o' hell. Hech I but my heart does meet to 
rejoice an' sing at sic thochts. Gae forth, 
young man I gae forth, linger not in the way 
for the tidin's are guid that ye gang to bring — 
they're grand — eh, grand — " 

Somehow the flow of eloquence died 
suddenly on the worthy preacher's lips, his thin 
arms dropped limply to his side, and as the 
rest of the company followed the direction of 
his horror-stricken eyes, a murmur of fear rose 
from all. The door was ajar. 

How could it have happened? That was 
the mute question in everyone's eyes as they 
gazed at each other in a paralysed fear. 

That it had been open when they entered all 
could vouchr just as certainly as that now it 
was open no longer. A cold chill of super- 
stitious awe seemed to chain the tongues of the 
boldest ; none dared to glance towards the 
silent figure which lay stiff and stark in the 
midst of them. Eraser was the first to break 
the hush of terror. 

" I maun be gaun," he muttered, with one 
fearful glance behind him. " 'Twill be a mirk 
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nicht when the moon's gone, an' I wad win as 
far as Carmunnock afore dawn, an' the moor's 
no canny for walking in the dark." 

No one answered him as, with halting steps, 
he drew towards the door, but there was a sigh 
of relief as he flung it open and passed out 

The tension was beginning to relax, Widow 
McNeil in the comer took a sly pull at the 
whisky flask, and thus strengthened, was moved 
to suggest that it was getting late, but before 
anyone could rise from their seat a horrified 
cry from Jessie Barton, a villt^e lass, who was 
sitting nearest to the bier, arrested them, 

" Haud yer tongue, lass," said Michael Stuart 
angrily ; " what gait are ye gaun wi* yer clavers 
the noo ? " 

" Ah, ah ! " screamed the terrified girl, 
" Ech, sirs, but it thrawed — it thrawed ! " 
Instinctively all eyes turned towards the 
corpse. Yes ! there could be no mistake, a 
slight movement stirred the stiff outline of the 
winding sheet Too terrified to cry or move, 
all sat paralysed in their seats as slowly, very 
slowly, the supposed corpse moved — it was 
rising now — oh, the horror of it! — women 
fainted at the uncanny sight, and men — brave 
as lions in battle — muttered frightened prayers 
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between white lips. It had sat up, it had got 
off the bier, it was walking, nay gliding, ghost- 
like and terrible towards the open door, it had 
passed out — fearsome and awful spectacle — into 
the moonlight — it was gone — ! 

For many minutes the company sat staring 
at the empty bier, the coldness of the horror 
upon them still, then Michael Stuart spoke. 
" Let us pray," he said 

Meantime the ghost, with very unghostly 
strides, once out of sight of the house, was 
hurrying onward towards the glen. The worst 
part of the game was over, the easiest and yet 
most important was yet to be played. 

The moonlight stood his friend ; without her 
aid Lindsay would have found it difficult work 
to follow Eraser along a path he knew so 
slightly, but the moonlight revealed all as 
clearly as day in its soft, white brilliance. 

How large loomed the whispering trees, how 
dark the shadows they cast slantwise along 
the road. The nightingale's song was hushed 
now, no sound broke the utter stillness of the 
midnight hour, except the f^ntest murmur of 
the wind as it moaned across the upper moor- 
land and stole down the glen to meet him like 
the echoing voice of some brother ghost 
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To the man striding ahead up the mossy 
winding path it sounded like the warning notes 
of some whispering spirit, and, in spite of him- 
self, a chill of cold fear seized upon his heart ; 
like some timorous girl he started at the sight 
of his own shadow as the moonbeams flung it 
grotesquely before him, and gasped aloud in 
terror as a hare disturbed from its slumbers 
sprang swiftly across the path. 

"Tush!" he muttered to himself, " Guid 
sain us a', Colin Eraser, ye're as fule body the 
nicht as some fey lassie wha trembles at every 
bogle and worricow ! gae to, an' put your trust 
i' the Lord I " but in spite of his self-condemna- 
tion, he continued to glance nervously from 
side to side. Ah I what was that ? Bah ! but 
the grey cairn of rocks rising dim and mysteri- 
ous out of the shadows. He had nearly reached 
the top of the glen aow ; he cast a quick look 
behind him as he assured himself of this, and 
then — the terror of it — what was that which, tall, 
white and unearthly, glided with swift-moving 
steps up the path towards him ? No trick of 
the moonlight now. No ! this was no gleam- 
ing tree-trunk or grey boulder, but a moving 
mysterious Presence. 

The beads of sweat stood thickly on Colin 
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Fraser's brow, his legs shook under him, his 
lips twitched, as in vain he tried to form the 
words of a prayer. 

Nearer and nearer came the gliding Terror. 
I n the white light of the moonshine he could see 
one arm extended from the folds of the shroud, 
as if beckoning him back. Many a time had 
the fear-stricken man faced death unflinchingly. 
In the heat of battle his courage rose high ; to 
die fighting was a proud death, but to see the 
grisly phantom of another's spirit beckoning 
with ghostly fingers, to feel that one from the 
dim shores of death had stolen back to follow 
him — this turned the man's heart to water, so 
that the agony of that moment's horror never 
ceased to haunt his eyes. 

Half-fainting, half wild with panic, he turned 
with an effort and fled onwards, stumbling, 
rising, running, crying out in his dread, with 
ever a backward glance towards that dim white 
Figure which more and more swiftly gained 
upon him. He was near the head of the glen 
now ; once on the moor he might escape, but as 
he struggled, sweating and sobbing in his fear, 
he stumbled once more over a smooth, white 
rock half hidden in the moss. Unable to rise, 
unable even to turn, he knelt where he had 
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fallen, crying out prayers and curses in hysterical 
madness, all self-control lost in the spell of 
superstitious terror, and then, all unexpectedly, 
a strong hand gripped him, a hand of flesh and 
muscles of steel ; no hand of a cold ghostly 
corpse, but warm and living, which bore him 
backwards on the ground, whilst a piece of white 
linen was flung over his head and drawn tightly 
in 3 gag, so that he could neither see nor cry 
out 

Utterly bewildered, almost unconscious, he 
lay there, whilst the same strong, unseen hands 
searched his body. 

No word was spoken, the silence was intense, 
only the distant hooting of an owl and the low, 
quick breathing of the searcher could be heard. 
He could not understand it, try as he could. 
This ghost, this Thing, the spirit, as he Had 
believed, of poor Jamie M'Birnie. What did 
it want with letters? He had letters, he re- 
membered confusedly, but what they were he 
failed to be able to think ; everything was 
slipping from him, whirling away dizzily — then 
all became blank. Colin Eraser lay Hmp and 
unconscious across the mossy path. 

Meanwhile the ghost had risen from his 
knees, a smile of glad triumph on his lips, as 
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he held up to the pale light three packets. Yes, 
there was no mistake, the great seals bore 
the crest of Argyle himself : the boar's head 
with its attendant lions and the motto, " Ne 
obliviscaris." Again he smiled. Yes! he had 
won the game, against heavy odds, he had 
won I He threw back his head proudly, his 
dark eyes gleaming with triumph as he looked 
at the fallen man at his feet. Poor devil I he 
looked white enough to be able to play the 
ghost himself in earnest But he was not 
dead, perhaps it had been better if he had 
been, for such a man was sure sooner or later 
to thrust his head into St Johnstone's cravat, 
and the sooner, why the less mischief done, 
but all the same he was glad not to have been 
obliged to turn executioner. He was safely 
tied up, this Covenanting young rogue, and ere 
he was found Argyle's letters would be in safe 
hands. 

He laughed softly to himself as he strode 
out of the glen on to the moor, but there was 
a certain grimness in his mirth as he slowly 
unwound the long winding-sheet which had 
served him so good a turn and looked down 
in comical dismay at his attire. 

To ride post-haste to Ayr in search of 
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Claverhouse, hadess, coatless, swordless and 
barefoot, was clearly impossible. Even the 
prospect of an eight-mile ride to Glenalder in 
search of equipment was no pleasant one, besides 
he chafed at the delay it entailed, every moment 
was of importance he knew, and yet! — well, 
there remained no other course. So with a 
shrug of resignation he strode on towards the 
thicket where his horse, Firefly, awaited him. 

The moon was waning now, yet in spite of the 
dim light he could see the horse tethered where 
he had left it. The animal raised its head as 
he approached and whinnied its welcome. The 
action gave Lindsay a glimpse beyond. Were 
his eyes deceiving him, or was that a figure 
standing by Firefly's side ? A figure scarcely 
distinguishable of outline by reason of the 
heavy plaid which concealed it 

Wholly wondering, perhaps more than half 
suspicious, Lindsay advanced with caution^ for 
he was unarmed, save for a small pocket pistol 
thrust in his belt 

But there was no need of fear, for, as he drew 
nearer, the figure stepped out from the horse's 
side and flinging back its plaid, disclosed to 
bis astonished eyes the features of Effie 
Ferguson. 
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She ran towards him, eager and anxious. 
*' Ye're safe, Ronald ? " she cried, *' Ye're safe ! 
and did they no find out? and hae ye the 
letters ? tell me a', dearie I tell me a' I for oh I 
it's a weary watch I've tholed for ye, an' my 
heart grew heavy wi' fear when ye didna 
come." 

" EflSe," he cried, still wondering, " my brave 
Efiiet but you should not have come here 
alone, on the moor at dead of night. Were you 
not frightened?" 

'* I had to come," she replied, smiling up at 
him with glad tears in her eyes. 

" For ye wudna be able tae ride far in yon 
cleidin', laddie. Nal na! when I'd drawn to 
the yett I ganged oot, an' ran up the glen wi' 
yer bit things, and I've waited and waited to 
— to see ye, laddie, ye ken, for naebody wuU 
be the wiser, for they'll a' think I'm sleeping 
doucely in my bed at hame." 

She laughed in childlike glee at her own 
forethought, whilst Lindsay, touched deeply at 
this simple proof of her devotion, kissed her 
passionately. 

" My brave little sweetheart ! " he whispered, 
** the lealest, truest lassie in all Scotland ! How 
can I thank you, Effie darling ? " 
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" Na ! na ! " she murmured, blushing, " it's nae 
thanks I want frae you, dearie, it wasna but 
a wee bit thing I did, because I lo'e ye, laddie, 
I lo'e ye." 

Her big blue eyes, clear and innocent, looked 
up into his with the trusting love of a child. 
Again he kissed her, wondering in a kind of 
contemptuous wonder what his mother would 
say could she see them now, this girl whom 
she had despised as low-bom, and yet to whom 
his own heart bowed as to one purer, nobler, 
higher than himself. 

Despised I no — she should never be that, he 
swore, as he looked down at her, this little 
country lassie, who was a hundred times more 
a lady in the truest sense than those painted 
fine dames who preened and plumed themselves 
in loud ostentation and high-bred vulgarity ; 
and Effie, simple - hearted and wide - eyed, 
listened with eager wonder as he told her the 
story of the night's work. There was a smile 
dimpling the comers of her mouth for the 
terror of the little company in the farm parlour ; 
an indrawn breath at the thought of her 
lover's danger as he traversed the room from 
bier to door ; and a haunting dread in her 
darkening eyes as she thought of what might 
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have been, had one of them suspected the 
identity of that gliding, ghostly figure ; there 
was a sigh of pity — woman-like — for Fraser, 
lying bound and unconscious in the glen, and 
finally the love-light of gladness at the triumph 
of the man she loved. 

"And now ye've got the papers, there'll 
no harm come to BriertonP" she queried 
anxiously, with — stored away in the back- 
ground of her honest young heart — a doubt as 
to the rightness of the part she bad played. 
" And — and ye're sure 'twill save bonnie 
Scotland frae waur trouble, sin' the letters are 
ta'en ? " 

" As sure as the sky is above us, little one," 
he reassured her. "And Claverhouse shall 
hear of the help one Covenanting lassie has 
given to save her country, and on my honour 
I swear in his name that for this night's doings 
no hair of Brierton man or woman shall suffer. 
Does that content you, child ? " 

He smiled into her troubled eyes till they 
grew bright ^ain, and from others their talk 
fell back Again into the absorbing topic of 
themselves. 

"Ill no be seeing ye again for lang syne," 
sighed Effie questioningly, as the fast waning 
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moon warned Lindsay that the time for good- 
bye bad come. 

"A soldier's time is not his own, my 
darling," be said gravely, " but I shall come, 
do not fear, little lassie; there is a magnet, 
here in Brierton, which would call me from 
the utmost parts of the earth, but these are 
stormy days and duty must stand even before 
love." 

She bent her head, that be might not see the 
fresh trouble in her eyes. 

He was going into danger, the man she 
loved so dearly, and she could but sit at home 
and wait, not knowing what fate might be his. 
He might suffer and she not be there to soothe 
him; he might die and she not be near to 
listen to his last words of farewell. 

It was the first woman's lesson and the 
hardest her young heart had had to bear, 
but she was brave, could even smile up 
presently into bis face, hiding the pain as a 
woman can, even when peasant - born, for 
love's sake. 

" 111 be waitin* for ye, my dearie," she 
whispered. *' I'll be waitin'." 

"See!" he said, drawing a ring from his 
finger and slipping It gently on her slender one. 
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"It will help you to remember! can'st read 
the writing on the signet, little oneP Nay! 
the light is dim, but the legend runs ' Follow 
thy star,' — 'tis the motto of our house." 

She repeated his words softly. *' Thy star, 
Ronald — thy star ? *' 

"The star of love, sweet," he replied, as he 
held her hand in his. *' Be not afraid 1 shall 
not return, for 1 must needs follow that star, 
dreaming of it — thinking of it ever — till I see 
it once more in your eyes." 

*' The star of love," she whispered, gazing 
from him up to the star-strewn sky. " £h, 
laddie, but 'tis a bonnie thocht that — the star 
o' love." 

"'Tis the only star I need — the brightest in 
the heavens," he cried, as he sprang to horse, 
bending from the saddle to kiss her upturned 
face for the last time. " Farewell, my Effie, or 
shall I not say, as the Frenchman has it, 
' To meet again.' To meet again — my star." 

She watched him as he rode away across 
the moor, watched till she could see the 
waving plumes of his hat no more, then 
slowly, very slowly, turned homewards, — not 
through the glen where Colin Fraser lay 
slowly coming back to life and consciousness 
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— the bitter consciousness of defeat — but over 
the bleak braeside, down which she stole like 
some flitting shadow and safely gained the 
shelter of her little room unseen. 

And through the night till dawn broke in 
the east, Ronald Lindsay rode — hot spur — with 
the letters of Argyle in his breast and a smile 
and a song on bis lips — for had he not stolen 
from Brierton something more precious by far 
than those sealed packets, something which 
lay even nearer his heart. A woman's love 
— and a woman's faith. 
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CHAPTER X 

LADY Lindsay's scheme 

Spring had passed — passed with the scent of 
Ttolets on her trailing robes and the whisper of 
re-awakening life on her lips — and in her place 
had come summer, drowsy-eyed, with the hum 
of bees and the languorous breath of the breeze, 
which slowly swept across the green fields of 
waving com on the braeside and down 
amongst the vales and meadows sweet with 
the scent of hay. 

Everything was beautiful — at least so 
thought Effie Ferguson as she sat at work in 
the cool shadows of Brierton glen on that first 
July day, whilst Robin, sunburnt and bare- 
legged, splashed noisily in the waters of the 
bum, crying to her to join him in his frolics. 
But Effie only shook her head whilst the 
knitting needles flew faster and her blue eyes 
grew dreamier as she looked away through the 
136 
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vista of green trees towards the dim purple haze 
of the hills. 

She bad not heard from Ronald Lindsay 
since that May night when be had bidden her 
farewell on the moorside ; nevertheless those 
two months had been ones of excitement and 
suspense, not only to herself, but to all the little 
dachan. Wild rumours of the coming of Argyle 
had stopped the speculations and wonder 
occasioned by the mysterious lykewake of 
Jamie M'Birnie. 

Colin Eraser, gloomy-eyed and suspicious, 
had returned to Brierton, but the gossips had 
found him so ill to question that they bad 
given up the attempt to satisfy . their curiosity, 
and gave out, with dubious bead-shakings, that 
Colin was "no canny" after his encounter 
with the fearsome ghaist o' puir M'Birnie, 
whose body now lay comfortably buried in 
Brierton kirkyard — and now Colin, together 
with James and Angus Ferguson and many 
another of the fiercer spirits amongst the 
Covenanters, had marched off to strike a blow 
against Popery and Prelacy, and Brierton waited 
with eager suspense for news as it bad watted 
all through the sunny month of June — anxious 
— unsettled — and as yet silence, dark and 
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inscrutable, bung over tbe fate of fatbers, 
brothers, and cause alike. 

It was hard to wait and watch, but hardest 
of all for poor Effie, whose heart pulled her 
firat one way then the other, till the laughter 
died out of her eyes and her mouth grew 
wistful. But to-day the sunshine and the 
gladness around seemed to have aroused her 
from her melancholy, and she laughed softly 
now and again as she dreamt happy dreams of 
the future. " To meet again," Ronald bad 
said. How her heart leapt at the thought. 
Yes I they would meet — had he not said she 
was his star ? — she — little Effie Ferguson, and 
he a great laird 1 — his star ! After all she would 
have loved him just as well had he been only 
tbe bonnie pedlar and not — 

"Effie — Effie I there's a grand leddy at the 
yett speirin' for ye." 

Robin's shrill-toned voice broke in rudely 
on her day-dream. She dropped her work, 
repeating the words vaguely, — 

" A leddy — speirin' for me ? Na, na, laddie, 
there's some mistake. Gae and tell her 'tis 
James Ferguson's farm." 

'* 'Tis no mistake," replied tbe boy sturdily. 
" I ganged doon an' there she stood at the yett, 
138 
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sae grand, Effie, wi' a goon which glinted in 
the sun, an' jew'ls an' feathers, and she speir'd 
if Miss Fergnjson lived here, and I said, did 
she mean oor Effie ? an' she said yes, and 
wad I tell ye she wanted to speak a word wi' 
ye, an' her name waur Leddy Lindsay." 

Effie's heart leapt suddenly at the name, and 
the colour came crimsoning to her cheeks as 
she bent low over her work. " Leddy Lind- 
say?" she murmured. "Ye're sure o' the 
name, Robbie, lad ? " 

"Ay," he cried, "Leddy Lindsay I That's 
the name, Effie, an' she's cam' in a grand coach 
wi' fower white horses, the bonniest horses ye 
e'er got glint o'. Eh ! but they are, lassie I " 

"Bide here, an' I'll come back sune," com- 
manded his sister, as with slow steps she passed 
down the glen towards the house. 

"Ronald's mother! Ronald's mother!" she 
whispered softly to herself as she went. 

What had she come for, this grand lady P 
Was it perhaps to tell her that Ronald was 
dead or dying — she grew cold at the thought — 
or had he told his mother of her? She 
crimsoned afresh at the hope. She was at 
the wicket now, with scarce a glance for the 
grand coach which had attracted Robin's atten- 
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tton. No ! her eyes were all for that stately 
woman who with slow steps paced to and fro 
between the borders of forget-me-nots, pansies, 
and a glory of summer flowers which fringed 
the path. 

A tall, handsome lady, but, oh ! how stem- 
looking and proud ; every fold of her rich dress 
seemed to betray its owner's haughty spirit 
She was facing her now, the cold, hard eyes of 
the elder woman glancing with a look of con- 
temptuous curiosity on the slender, shrinking 
figure in its simple homespun and plaid. And 
yet for all her disdain Lady Lindsay was forced 
to confess as she looked at the lovely face that 
she could understand the infatuation, as she 
termed it, of her son. But there was no touch 
of pity, admiration, or kindliness in her voice 
as she addressed poor Effie. No I she had set 
herself a task, and meant to perform it. Pah I 
the girl might have a pretty face — but Ronald's 
wife ! A common farmer's girl ! A Cove- 
nanter and a rebel I — it was impossible. She 
would at any rate now make it so. 

" Effie Ferguson is your name, I believe ? " 
she commenced, in her stow, cold way, fixing 
the girl with her eyes, whilst she fanned herself 
with the large black fan she wore at her girdle. 
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" The girl my son, Captain Lindsay, thought 
he was in love with ? " 

Effie shivered. 

** He thought — some time ago — " continued 
Lady Lindsay, " of making you his wife. Do 
you know what that would mean to him ? " 

With an effort Effie's lips framed a faint 
*' No." 

" It would mean — ruin. Nay! you do not 
believe me — you think I am deceiving you ? 
Bah I girl, I am his mother, one who can have 
but his own interests at heart. Do you think 
any other reason would have brought me here 
to you ? No I I tell you, I came so that you 
might understand what you are doing. I came, 
thinking it possible you might really love him, 
to explain what that love will cost him ; what 
marrying you would mean to him. His career 
as a soldier would be ruined. He would have 
to leave the army. Do you think Claverhouse 
would have in his Life Guards a man whose 
wife's dearest interests were in the enemy's 
camp? Nol His career would be ended, and 
what remains ? He would be an outcast from 
his own class ; his friends would shun him, and 
life would hold — you — and of you he would 
weary in a month. That is the picture — the 
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rest you can guess. Degradation would follow 
as night the day. He would sink to what ? — 
a drunkard ; a gamester ; a ruined, embittered 
man for the sake of a day's fancy of a pretty 
face." 

Lady Lindsay's voice grew harder and colder 
as she proceeded, her words lashing out at her 
victim cruelly, mercilessly, and Effie's face as 
she listened grew white — white as the tall 
garden lilies which bordered the path close to 
where she stood, and into her eyes crept that 
piteous appeal which is seen in those of a 
wounded deer as he struggles with the hounds 
who grip his tender throat with their remorse- 
less fangs. 

But though every fibre of her being quivered 
with pain, her love rose strong and passionate 
within her. White but fearless she faced the 
grim old lady before her. 

"But he lo'es me!" she cried pitifully, 
pleadingly. " He lo'es me, ye ken, leddy. Oh J 
I canna but lo'e him too." 

Lady Lindsay laughed coldly. 

"Foolish wench," she replied contemptuously ; 
"a soldier has a love in every town, and 
many a fair lady's heart has been the sorer 
when Ronald Lindsay rode away I Do not 
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flatter yourself that his love or yours would 
compensate him for the loss of all else. I tell 
you, he would hate you in a week — a month at 
most — and yet he will marry you — marry you 
for gratitude, because, forsooth, be deems you 
saved his life I You will have your reward, do 
not feart you will become Mistress Lindsay of 
Glenalder Castle, though your very menials 
may flout you to your face, but you will have 
your desire, and he — his ruin." 

His gratitude! — gratitude! — How cold the 
world had become. Effie shivered ^rain in 
the warm sunshine. So he would have married 
her for tkat, and she might have ruined him. 
Ob, the pity — the horror of It ! Even a harder 
heart than Lady Lindsay's might have been 
touched at the dumb anguish in the girl's face 
as she turned it to her, but Lady Lindsay had 
forgotten her victim in her object. Was it 
accomplished? Had she succeeded? 

" Will you give him up ? " she asked coldly. 
"Or is your love but an excuse for your 
ambition ? " 

Effie moaned, then slowly drawing herself 
up, her blue eyes looked bravely and steadily 
into the hard grey ones before her. 

" I will gie him up," she said, without faltering. 
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"I'll no tak' his love or his gratitude whiah 
costs sae dear." 

"You swear it?" cried Lady Lindsay, eagerly. 
"You swear it?" 

It was the girl's turn to look contemptuous 
now, and somehow the grand lady, for all her 
high birth and degree, felt strangely small and > 
awkward before the glance. 

"As God is my witness I swear I'll no 
marry Ronald Lindsay," said EfHe, and then 
the strength which pride had summoned to 
ber aid failed her, and her head drooped 
suddenly and a choked sob escaped 
her. 

** Bravely said, lassie," said Lady, Lindsay, 
her eyes gleaming in triumph as she assumed 
— she could afford to do so now — a more 
gracious air, " for your own sake as well as my 
son's, I am glad you have acted so wisely. Take 
my advice, go back to your Covenant and your 
milk-pails, and foiget that such a one as Ronald 
Lindsay ever lived, and I wager within six 
months you'll have another jo more to your 
taste and station," and with a smile, meant to 
be kindly, the stately dame condescended to 
stretch out her hand to pat the girl's bowed 
shoulder. 
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But Eflie shrank from her touch. 

" Let me be I " she moaned, " let me be I " 

And something in her tone sent an uneasy 
thrill of conscience through Lady Lindsay's 
cold heart as she passed on towards the coach 
which awaited her in the lane. 

" She will soon get over the disappointment," 
she told herself consolingly, as she seated 
herself, still smiling complacently, amongst the 
cushions. "A girl in that class doesn't break 
her heart over a gallant she has seen but once 
or twice at most. She will be smiling soon at 
the first jo who comes along to court her 
pretty face. Yes, faith ! she is pretty enough, 
I grant Ronald that — but a cottar girl ! a mere 
cottar girl ! with no ideas beyond the duties of 
a housewife — it would have been an utter 
impossibility — an utter impossibility I Fancy 
Lady Cairn's face' when I introduced my 
daughter-in-law ! Marry I I should have died of 
the shame of it, and Mistress Carnegie too! 
'twould have been the talk of Edinburgh town. 
No I Ronald will thank me one day, though he 
may rave for a time if he ever discovers what 
I have done, but 'twill soon wear off, and he'll 
forget her almost as soon as she does him. 
'Tis a good day's work, not so hard either as 
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I'd thought, and not to cost a penny piece! 
The girl was a pretty fool not to ask a recom- 
pense for her pains. I should not have spared 
the notes, had it come to a bribe, but there was 
no heed and no harm done either ! though 'tis 
as well I told Evelyn naught of my intentions, 
for the minx would have spoilt it all and told 
Ronald into the bargain." 

And, well pleased, Lady Lindsay seated 
herself comfortably for a quiet nap to beguile 
the tedium of the long drive and perhaps to 
banish the thoughts of a girl's drawn face 
and wide, pleading eyes. 
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CHAPTER XI 

"dreeing her weikd" 

Under the gnarled trunk of an old apple-tree 
crouched Effie Ferguson — dry-eyed and white- 
faced — staring vaguely, almost unseeingly, 
across the sunny garden towards the wicket- 
gate which swung to with a clatter as her 
visitor passed out. 

How dark, how cold the world had become ; 
only an hour ago everything had seemed 
redolent of beauty and of sunshine ; now, the 
moaning of the whid through the fir-trees sang 
sadly to her the requiem of love and hope, 
the shadows fell thickly on the path. "Oh I I 
canna thole it ! I canna thole it," moaned the 
girl as she bowed her head on her hands. 
" Ronald, Ronald 1 na — he's no my Ronald 
ony mair — didna I swear it? Never, never 
^ain — oh! 'tis a dreary weird I maun dree, 
an' yet for his sake I maun dree it — for his 
sake ! An' he didna lo'e me like he said — he 
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hae lo'ed mony a time afore, an' maybe 'twill 
be mony a time again ! Oh, 'tis cruel, cruel ; 
an' I gied him a' my heart, a' — yes a', an' I 
canna' tak' it again, though he gied me but 
gratitude for it ! " 

She writhed under the thought, recalling 
that last good-bye on the bleak moorside. Had 
that been only gratitude in his eyes as he bent 
forward to kiss her? If so, the moonlight had 
played strange tricks. How noble he had 
looked in his plumed hat and velvet suit, with 
the night wind stirring his dark love-locks — and 
the light — of gratitude ?— in his grey eyes — the 
ribbon round her neck seemed suddenly to 
strangle her with the weight of the ring which 
it held concealed at her throat. The ring — 
she unloosened it and held it tightly a moment 
in her hand ; she could not read the quaint old 
legend engraved on the signet, but what matter ? 
Was it not engraved on her heart? "Follow 
thy star." Poor fool ! she had dreamt he spoke 
truth when he had called that star — herself. 
She had believed him when he said she was 
the magnet that could draw him from the ends 
of the earth to her side. She wondered dully 
how many times he had whispered that into 
other believing ears — the shame of it! — the 
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shame of it ! And yet, how true his eyes had 
been when he said it to her, how true — and yet 
how false I Ambition, not love, was his star ; 
she had helped him to success and be would 
have rewarded her from gratitude. Oh ! it was 
very noble of him, very noble — but she would 
not take the sacrifice ; it was not' gratitude for 
which her heart cried out, but love — love — love ! 
And since she could not havethat, why, her heart 
must break. Perhaps it had broken now — she 
felt it must be so, it had grown so heavy, so 
numbed and strange — all the earth was cold 
too, cold and dead. 

Poor child ! as she lay crouched there in the 
sunshine that bright July day, death seemed a 
kindly friend to whom she would fain have 
stretched out tired, welcoming arms, for life 
had grown so terrible — since one short hour 
aga 

But it was not Death coming across the 
grass towards her, but Robin, with face aglow 
with merriment and life, as he danced along 
with his small brown feet twinkling amongst 
the daisies. 

" She's gane, lassie ! " he cried excitedly. " I 
saw the bonnie white horses gae doon the 
road, an' the coachmen wt' a' the gowd on their 
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braw claes, but what for did she want ye, 
Effie? and why didna ye come back to the 
glen, for it's a bonnie fish I've caught wi' my 
ain hands the noo ? " 

She tried to turn to htm^ to speak lightly, to 
hide her grief, but she could not. The words 
choked in her throat, as she tried to smile up 
at him. 

Quickly he was at her side on the grass. 
" Why, Effie, lass, what gars ye look sae white 
an' fearsome ? " he cried anxiously, a cloud 
shadowing his bright face. " Has the auld 
leddy garr'd ye greet? What's awa' wi' ye, 
dearie ? " 

She buried her face on his shoulder, clinging 
to him as if suddenly he was the elder, and she 
but a child once more. 

"Oh, dinna ask me, Robbie, lad," she cried, 
"dinna ask me — I canna thole it — I canna — 
an' yet I maun." 

"Ye shallna thole onything, lassie," he 
cried, flinging protecting brown arms about 
her. " An' ye shallna greet for aught yonder 
auld carline said. I wad she were here the 
noo for me to tell her sae." 

'* Na, na t " moaned his sister, as she drew 
him down to her. 
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" Dinna say that, laddie, I maun dree my ain 
weird, I maun. Do ye mind, Robbie, yestreen 
we saw a puir, wee laverock wingin' to the 
cleugh wi' a big, cruel hawk ahint her, an' 
when she reached the cleugh there was nae 
cleft for her to crippin in for safety, an' the 
cruel hawk caught her an* carried her awa' in 
his talons." 

He nodded wonderingly. "Ay," he said, 
"an' I mind ye grat, an' I wad I had had a 
g^n to shoot the hawk deid." 

" I ken," whispered Effie, sighing, " I'm like 
the wee laverock, laddie, an' — an' there's nae 
cleft in the cleugh for me." 

" An* is the auld carline the cruel hawk ? " 
he asked breathlessly. " An' what wud she wi' 
you, Effie? Or is it the bonnie man in the 
braw claes?" 

She looked at him perplexed, repeating his 
words ; but Robin nodded wisely. 

"The braw gallant what cam' in wi' ye the 
nicht o' Jamie M'Bimie's lykewake," he said. 
" Ye ken I wasna asleep when ye cam*, an' I 
saw him plain, though I didna tell onybody, 
but ech, lassie, he waur bonnie ! " 

Effie grew white to the lips. 

" £h, laddie, dinna speak 
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whispered, glancing anxiously round, "dinna 
speak o' it [ And ye no asleep ! heard onyone 
the like I But ye maun haud ye tongue, laddie, 
an' dinna speir anent it for the lo'e of heaven. 
Na, na, I canna tell ye ! I canna tell ye I I — I 
ken it's getting late the noo, an' we maun gae in 
to our bit supper, an' — an' there's bannocks to 
eat wi' the sowens the nicht, Robbie, lad." 

Robin hesitated, the distress in his sister's 
face had touched his warm, generous little heart 
to the quick — he would, at a word, have been 
ready to do battle on her behalf with a dozen 
and more " auld carlines/' as he termed Lady 
Lindsay, or " bonnie braw " gentlemen, if 
they made his Effie greet ; but Effie with a 
mighty effort had turned a smiling face towards 
him, and the boy, not seeing or understanding 
the pain that lay beneath, accepted the subter- 
fuge, and allowed himself to be coerced from 
the subject of her trouble to the full enjoyment 
of hot bannocks and boiled sowens. 

But Effie's trials were not yet over — that 
July day was to be stamped on her young 
heart for ever with more than one brand of 
anguish. 

Scarcely had Robin laid his head on his 
pillow in his little box-bed behind the panels 
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than a knock at the outer door startled his 
sister. 

For a moment she stood with caught breath 
and fear-sharpened, listening ears. 

'* Effie." whispered a voice — her father's she 
knew in an instant — " Effie, lass, open the 
yett." 

Swiftly she raised the latch, peering out into 
the deepening twilight. Yes, it was her father 
who stood there, with the gloomy face of Colin 
Fraser peering over his shoulder. 

It was plain to see that here were no trium- 
phant victors returning from a conquered field. 
Defeat and flight were written on every fold of 
their dusty, bloodstained, ragged garmenu, 
every line of their careworn, haggard faces. 

But till they had eaten and drunk neither of 
them spoke. They were clearly famished, and 
seized the food in their hands like hungry 
beasts rather than men, and tore it with their 
teeth in their eagerness to partake. 

But at length the first madness of famine was 
appeased, and Feiguson with a sigh leant back 
on the settle. 

" The Lord hae delivered us into the hand 
o' the ungodly," he said gloomily to his 
daughter, as she stood, eager, yet patient, for 
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his pleasure, to hear his news. " All are fled, 
even MacCallum More is ta'en, an' the enemy 
ride wi* bluidy swords throughout the land 
slayin' an' ravenin' like beasts frae hell." He 
groaned as he spoke, whilst Colin Eraser on 
the settle beside him cursed beneath his 
breath. 

" An' — an' — " murmured Effie, " it's a' at an 
end— the rebellion ? " 

" Ca' it not so ! " rebuked her father sternly. 
" Is it rebellion to rise ^^atn' the ungodly an' to 
raise the Standard o' the Covenant against Baal 
an' a' his priests ? But this time the powers o' 
hell were again' us, an' the Lord hae sufiered 
His chosen to meet defeat, but the time maun 
come — the time maun come." 

" An' meanwhile oor time maun come gey 
gleg tae," snarled Colin bitterly. "For the 
sodgers, wt' bluidy Claver'se at their heid, will 
scoor the country, an' short shrift we'll get if 
they hae bllck o' us." 

"Ay, we maun to the hills the nicht," said 
Ferguson sadly. " An' there we maun bide 
till the tyranny o' the oppressors is owrepast, 
but dinna fear ! didna the Lord deliver us 
but yestreen frae the verra jaws o" 
death?" 
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Fraser's face grew black. "Ay, maybe He 
did," be muttered. 

" But I dinna ken if I wadna sooner ha' dee'd 
than be saved by sic a de'il's tool ? I kent 
him [ ay I I kent him I for a' he had a braw 
red coat an' no a pedlar's pack — the curses o' 
hell on him ! " And he looked angrily towards 
Effie, who, though she had crimsoned at his 
words, now stood white and trembling, 

" Weel, we owe the man thanks for cor lives," 
said Fei^son, more mildly. '* An' for the rest, 
the de'il pays his ain servants, but we maunna 
be restin' here lang, while the neebors wull be 
waitin' for tidings, an' I maun brak' the news 
to puir Jennie Grant that her guid man's nae 
mair." 

'* I ken. 111 wait for ye here," growled Colin, 
with a side glance towards Effie. 

" For my foot's sair still, an' stifftae, wi' bluid ; 
maybe Effie will bind it for me, an' I'll be ready 
when ye return." 

Ferguson nodded, and with a heavy sigh 
strode out down towards the village to impart 
his gloomy news. 

For some minutes after his departure there 
was silence in the little kitchen as Effie busied 
herself over the band^^ing of the wounded foot, 
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her heart beating thickly the while with fear of 
what she knew was coming. And she was right, 
for as she rose to her feet Eraser caught her 
hand in a grip like iron, so that instinctively 
she shrank back. 

"Unhand me, Colin/' she whispered. "Ye 
hurt me." 

He laughed oddly as he unloosed his grasp 
a little. 

" Ye're owre saft for a fairm lassie," he said 
mockingly, " but ye ken ye're no saft eno' 
for a grand leddy — nay, listen to me, EfHe 
Ferguson," he continued more fiercely. 

" I'll hae nae mair o' this. I lo'c you, an' ye 
ken I lo'e ye wi' a' my heart, an' ye sail lo'e me 
as ye did before yon skulkin', saft-spoken 
pedlar laird cam' wi' his glamour an' his fause 
words." 

"Na, na," she cried, shrinking still further 
from him. " I dinna lo'e ye — I ne'er hae lo'ed 
ye, Colin Fraser, an' I ne'er will lo'e ye." 

" Ye shall !" he roared, starting to his feet 
"Mark me, lassie, I'll learn ye to refuse an 
honest man's love for the sake o' a fause- 
tongued son of Satan. Na ! dinna greet, it's 
nae use the noo, an' it winna stop me speakin' 
oot what's been burnin' in me to say thae 
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mony days. Tak' tent to yer ways, lassie, 
for I ken mair than ye may think ? Ye thocht 
we were a' as blind as yer puir feyther ? Na ! 
na! lassie, ye mind Jamie M'Birnie'slykewake? 
Nal ye needna look sae pale. D'ye ken wha 
put the yett ajar the noo ? D'ye ken wha's 
bonnie gfaaist thrawed an' grained in sae fear- 
some a way ? Ye maun weel look pale, lassie I 
but ghaists hae nae bone an' muscle — they dinna 
rob honest men o' letters o' state — na! nal 
we're no a' blind, Effie Ferguson — an' dae ye 
ken what it was ye did when ye helpit the 
bonnie laird sae blithely f D'ye ken ye brocht 
ruin on the guid cause an' yer freens to a 
bluidy death? Ye may weel turn pale, my dearie, 
ayl ye may weel cover up your bonnie face, 
that he kissed sae doucely. D'ye ken the 
story o' Delilah the noo ? D'ye lo'e the name 
o' traitress ? — murderess ? " 

" Colin, Colin," moaned Effie, " dinna say sic 
cruel things — ye shallna say them — I didna ! " 

" Haud yer ill tongue frae leein', woman," 
said Fraser sternly. "Wad ye bring the fate 
o' Sapphira upon yer heid ? I tell ye, it's sooth, 
and didna I lo'e ye, in spite of a', wi' the lo'e o' 
a guid Christian man which ye'd fain despise, 
I'd gie ye to pay the lawin' o' yer evil deeds. 
*S7 
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What wud yer puir feyther say did he ken that 
his dochter lo'ed — ay, Ided- — ain o' Claver'se's 
de'il servants wha rides through the bail 
country wi' his sword drippin' wt' the bluid o' 
the saints and the kisses o' a godly Covenant- 
ing lassie on his black lips." 

Effie's blue eyes blazed with a sudden fire 
as she wrenched her hand from his grasp 
and stood panting and quivering before 
him. 

"Ye villain I "she whispered in a low tone 
which trembled with suppressed pain and 
passion. "Ye ca' it lo'e to talk that gait to a 
helpless lassie wha canna strike ye back for 
every foul word ye say, but I winna listen 
to ye, Colin Fraser, na! nor will my feyther 
either, if ye go to him — snake that ye are ! " 

He laughed hoarsely. 

*' There's aye water whaur the stirkie droons, 
lass," he sneered ; " ye wadna flare sae wi' evil 
passion did ye no lo'e this spawn o' Beelzebub : 
but harken ye I Effie Ferguson, 111 spare nae 
pains, an' ye ken me weel, till I track yon man 
to his daith. He winna escape me, na, na I for 
the Lord wull be on the side o' His servant, 
an' I swear, as He is aboon us, that Ronald 
Lindsay — ha, ha! ye didna ken I knew his 
1S« 
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fause name — that Ronald Lindsay shall dee by 
my hand." 

The girl's eyes still blazed with scorn, though 
her face was white as she turned it slowly to 
him. 

' ' An' ye ca' yoursel' a godly, Christian man ! " 
she said coldly. "Ye, wha wud murder the 
verra man wha twice bae spared yer worthless 
life ; ech ! but it's bonnie talk to be talkin' to yer 
sweetheart, laddie I An' as for murderin' Ronald 
Lindsay, weel ! he's a man, ye ken, a braw man, 
an' ye — -ye, why, ye puir, fey body, he cud scrj^ 
ye in ane bltck as he cud o' when ye ran frae 
him sae blithely In yon glen — a verra brave 
man ye were that nicht, Colin Eraser, to be 
scared like a bit wean at a puir harmless 
bogle." 

The taunt stung him to the quick, and his 
cruel eyes narrowed as he glared at her in a 
half-mad frenzy. 

" Ha, ha ! " he sneered, " ye talk finely, lassie, 
an' it suits ye fine too. Ay, but ye look bonnie ! 
but it's bonnier still yell be looking as my 
bride, but I canna wait speirin' here wi' ye, I 
maun hae my answer the noo. Sae listen, 
mistress, an' uk' tent to my words. Ye'U marry 
me, or, as heaven's aboon us, Ronald Lindsay 
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shall de6 though I hae to gang through a' the 
length aa' breadth o' Scotland— na, even at the 
pit's mouth I'll find him — and no only that, 
but I'll tell yer feyther what his dochter that 
he thinks sae muckle o' is. D'ye understand 
me, lass ? — a' Brierton shall know o' the braw 
lover for whom Effie Ferguson sold her soul to 
the de'il and brought her people to a bluidy 
death." 

For answer, Effie drew herself proudly up, 
facing him without flinching, so that his shifting 
black eyes dropped before hers. 

" Go I " she commanded, pointing to the door 
with the air of a young queen. " Go, for I 
hear my feyther's footsteps on the path — an' as 
for your words, I dinna fear them. Dae yer 
worst, Colin Eraser, but listen first to me. 
Dinna think to buy a woman's lo'e, nor think 
to bow her to yer will by evil threats. The 
guid God, wha's name ye speak sae lichtly, 
will protect me, seein' I did nae deed but for 
the guid o' my puir country ; and for Ronald 
Lindsay, the man I lo'e, as I could never lo'e 
a fause-hearted limmer as ye are, God will hae 
him in His keepin' too." 

It was the man's turn to shrink now ; the cold 
anger in her blue eyes thrilled him. With the 
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sneaking gait of a whipped cur he strode to 
the door^speechless — afraid before her, yet 
once he looked back ere he shut to the gate, 
and the face of Colin Eraser at that moment 
was very evil, very terrible, to see. But Effie 
did not quail before it — she would not let him 
see or know that beneath her calmness her 
heart beat fast ^nd thickly with fear and 
dread of him — her eyes followed him till the 
door was shut, and then, and not till then, 
was the strain loosened, and she fell sobbing 
wildly on the settle, burying her face in her 
hands. Oh ! surely it was a weary weird she 
had to dree that July night, for across the 
sunshine of her young life hung a pall, gloomy 
as death, and the light darkened as it were for 
ever in the days thereof ; even love seemed to 
have raised his wings and flown from her. She 
was alone — so utterly alone — and Ronald 
Lindsay would never be coming back to comfort 
her again — never again. 

The old clock in the chimney comer took 
up the sad refrain — with ceaseless reiteration, 
ticking it out in a dreary dirge which maddened 
her. 

She seemed to be standing on the bare brae- 
side, her hand on his horse's bridle, her face so 
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close to his. His lips were whispering other 
words — words which had meant so much — 
before to-day — eyes which had said so much, 
before she read their meaning afresh. "To 
meet again, my star, never again — never again 
— never again." 
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CHAPTER XII 

IN GLENALDER WOODS 

" Heigho ! " sighed Evelyn Lindsay, as with 
the ever-fiuthful Bevis at her side, she wandered 
disconsolately through Glenalder woods one 
bright morning in early September. 

"They say home's the sweetest spot on 
earth, doggie, but for all that, between you 
and me, 'tis sometimes the dreariest, apd oh I 
but I long for bonnie Edinburgh town and pine 
to be walking up the High Street again in 
all my bravery to look at the gay shops in 
the Lawnmarket and see the beaux and the 
belles, to be admired and to admire, to watch 
the Leith Races, to eat, drink and be merry — 
and behold ! instead, here I have been the last 
four months and more, eating out my poor 
heart at dreary, weary Glenalder, with no 
company but madam, my mother, and scarce so 
much as a sight of a beau — and nothing more 
exciting than a lonesome drive in the coach to 
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get embroidery work, or to pay a call on my 
Lady Cairns, who scarce notices me, or my 
Lady Grant, who hates me right lovingly for 
the tender regard her most noble husband once 
bore me. No I no ! I shall die of ennui if I 
have to endure it much longer — or go mad — 
turnCovenanter,orsomethingatrocious. Would 
that Ronald would appear, like some minister- 
ing angel, and carry us away from these dreary 
glens to Edinburgh town ; " and with another 
heartfelt sigh of self-pity. Mistress Lindsay 
allowed herself to drop on to a mossy log which 
lay near, as if inviting repose. It was a lovely 
day, and in spite of her grumbling Evelyn was 
allowing herself to enjoy something of the 
beauties around her, however ill they might 
compare with the gay shops of the Lawn- 
market, when an unexpected interruption 
occurred, in the approach of two men. 

Without appearing to notice them, the girl 
by a quick side glance knew in an instant that 
they were no other than her quondam admirer, 
Keith McAIister, the young Master of Aird- 
craig, and his faithful henchman, or rather 
follower. Tarn o' the Glen. 

McAIister was evidently as much taken 
aback at the rencontre as she, but, man-like. 
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his wits went straying, and he stood staring, 
hesitating and wholly at a loss, whilst she, 
apparently absorbed in an artless conversation 
with Bevis, took no more notice of him than if he 
had been one of the fallow deer which cropped 
the grass close by. Nevertheless, she knew 
he was there well enough, and with the studied 
art of the coquette affected an air of engaging 
innocence whilst allowing the long lace scarf 
she wore to droop more becomingly from her 
shoulders and to turn her face so that he should 
have the full view of her long, white throat and 
rounded, dimpled chin. 

But men are but clumsy creatures at best, at 
least so Evelyn Lindsay decided, for McAIister, 
instead of approaching when he had recovered 
from his surprise, turned quickly away. But 
this the little coquette was not prepared to 
allow. It was so long since she had had the 
opportunity of practising her favourite arts, 
that she could not permit one to pass, although 
indeed the man had forced her hand by his 
boorish behaviour, but he should not escape. 
And so, before McAIister had proceeded many 
steps, he was arrested by the sound of a gentle 
voice behind him, raised in tones of the most 
innocent surprise. 
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"Mr McAlisterl is It possible?" He retraced 
his steps to where she sat, smiliag sweetly up 
into his face, whilst his own fltished and burnt 
beneath her gaze. " And you were running 
away from me ? '* she cried, half gaily, half 
reproachfully. 

"Fie, sir! that was scarcely gallant, and I 
dying of ennui in this most dreary place." 

" I thought, perhaps, you wished to be £ilone, 
mistress," he replied, as he bowed, a little 
awkwardly — he was always awkward some- 
how in her presence — over her hand. " Seeing 
you gave me no greeting at the first" 

She laughed lightly. 

" I ? " she ^asked, as she made room for him 
beside her on the mossy log. ** Nay, you 
gave me no chance. I but glanced up to see 
you retreating through yon glade, as tf you 
fled from a whole squadron of the enemy. 
Am I then so very terrible ? " 

She looked full into his face, with her laugh- 
ing eyes, wholly conscious of her power and 
rejoicing in it. 

His eyes met hers, then dropped. 

"You know full well my thoughts, Evelyn," 
he said, very sofdy. ** Dare I repeat them ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders ; he was so 
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tiresome, this great, honest, blundering man, 
who would come to the point in so direct and 
foolish a manner, and it was the point she 
wished to avoid, just then. 

" I am not very good at thought-reading," 
she replied, merrily. "Truth to tell, I have 
been too busy with my own to care for other 
people's, and mine are not pleasant — or too 
pleasant — as you will ! for I have been grumb- 
ling in a most rebukable manner to Bevis here, 
and sighing my heart out for Edinburgh town, 
instead of these dreary woods and moors 
and the tedious pleasure of my own 
company." 

He allowed his eyes to look from her face to 
the beauty around, and a little sigh escaped 
him. 

" And I," he said slowly, " have been looking 
my longest at these same dreary woods and 
vales, as if I could never look enough on their 
beauty, for I am bidding them, I fear, a long 
good-bye." 

She looked at him, startled, and without 
knowing why experiencing a sudden tightening 
around her heart. 

" A long good-bye ? " she echoed. *' You — 
you are going away, Mr McAlister?" 

i«7 
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He nodded — looking away from her as he 
spoke. 

" I am going away at once. Scotland has no 
room for me, or such as I, except perhaps in 
the Tolbooth — or Dunnottar Castle," he said 
bitterly. "A Whig is a superfluous and un- 
desirable ornament to society, Mistress Lindsay, 
as you know full well, and, besides, I fear I 
have lately become obnoxious as well as super- 
fluous to His Majesty's Government by daring 
to harbour two poor starving men whom they 
called rebels — ignorant peasants might have 
been a fairer name — for they did only what had 
been put into their minds to do by abler men 
— and did it for love of their country, as they 
thought, but it was a mistake whose punish- 
ment is death, and perchance death, too, for 
those who would have saved them from a fate 
so undeserved, and so — not wishing to die just 
yet — for life may one day be brighter than It is 
now, I am flying to Holland till better times, 
an exile for the sake of one passing act of 
charity." 

Evelyn's eyes were full of tears as she laid 
her hand on his in a quick impulse of generous 
sympathy. 

"Oh, it is cruel!" she cried. "Surely, 
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surely, they could not harm you for so little a 
thing — it is impossible." 

He laughed. "Scarcely impossible, seeing 
it is sober truth," he said ; " I have had warn- 
ing. It seems I, or perhaps my lands of Aird- 
craig, am marked by my Lords of the Privy 
Council, whose hands are as long and far- 
reaching as their power, and so I must go, but 
it is hard, Mistress Lindsay, hard to say good- 
bye to bonnie Scotland." 

Their eyes met, his saying so much more 
than his lips — hers wavering, half-challenging, 
yet doubtful. 1 1 was a moment of destiny — then 
the girl rose hurriedly to her feet. 

" I — I must be returning home," she said, 
"my mother will be expecting me, and — 
and — " 

He was still looking at her, wistful, yet silent 
— he was an exile going into a far country, 
and she — well, she was on the other side — 
besides being rich, beautiful, and high-bom ; 
he had no right to speak, and so his lips 
were closed. 

" Good-bye»" he said, " Good-bye, Mistress 
Lindsay." 

"Good-bye," she whispered, and as he bent 
to kiss her hand she knew be was looking at 
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the little ring which he had himself put on long 
years ago when they were boy and girl sweet- 
hearts together. 

"Good-bye," she said, trying to make her 
voice sound natural and careless. 

" B(m voyage, monsieur, and— and a safe re- 
turn." And so they parted those two, for pride 
had stood between them and the words which 
should have made that farewell so different, 
and only Tam, who had stood watchful and 
grim in the distance, saw the look on his 
master's face as he strode away. And in 
Tarn's heart another reckoning was added to 
that which stood already to the account of the 
girl who could give the only creature he loved 
on earth such pain. 

Meanwhile Evelyn Lindsay retraced her 
steps slowly through the wood. She had had 
her wish, poor little coquette, but this time had 
she burnt her own fingers ? Bah ! she would 
not acknowledge it even if she had — she would 
sing, she would laugh — but not cry — no, no! 
She would be merry, very merry, just to drown 
that strange, dreary ache round her heart. And 
so the woods rang with her laughter as she 
raced with Bevis up the winding path towards 
the Castle, and there were no traces of tears 
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in her bright eyes as she bounded over the 
drawbridge to the gate. 

" A horse ! two horses I " she cried aloud 
to Bevis gladly. "Why, faith, it must be 
Ronald himself. Ay, 'tis truly his own brown 
sorreL Now good news! good news! my 
Bevis, and hey merrily for Edinburgh town 
and as many beaux as my heart can desire." 

She was across the great hall as she spoke, 
pushing aside old Andrew, the grey-hatred 
butler, who had known her from babyhood, 
in her haste, and flinging wide the library door. 
Her brother returned her warm embrace 
heartily as she threw hei^elf into his arms, for to 
tell truth he had found a tHe-d-tite conver- 
sation with fats mother decidedly trying ; on his 
side lay the remembrance of that last stormy 
interview, and on hers that, and something 
else, which lay unknown before him — the some- 
thing which made her feel strangely guilty and 
nervous as she met his gaze. Would he find 
out ? And if so — what then ? Yes, what 
then? 

So to mother and son Evelyn's abrupt 
entrance came as an infinite relief, and they 
listened indulgently to her gay chatter and 
string of eager questions. 
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"Where have you been, Ronald, laddie?" 
she cried. *' Four long, weary months, and 
never so much as a sight of you, and. I pining 
for a glimpse of you and Edinburgh. Now 
confess, you had forgotten that you had a 
mother and sister awaiting your pleasure at 
dreary Glenalder whilst you gallivanted 
about" 

" Scarcely," he smiled, " and for gallivanting 
you could scarce call rebel-hunting and rebel 
fighting such, and for the last month I have 
been laid up in Edinburgh with fever, else 
should I have been here sooner. Believe me, I 
came at the earliest I could." And the light 
in his eyes brightened in a way which Evelyn 
did not fail to understand. 

" And you have been ill, poor laddie ? " she 
said compassionately : " truly you look lean and 
white enough to warrant a nursing, and all the 
while I have been chiding you for a neglectful 
laggard." 

He smiled at her contrition. 

"You will be wearying of my company 
before you get rid of me now," he said lightly, 
"for Claverhouse goes to London with my 
Lord Balcarres to be heard by the King anent 
certain charges upon my Lord of Queensberry, 
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and so I shall be at your service, little sister, for 
many a long week." 

"Oh, that is glad news," she cried, "and 
there is so much to ask and tell, and to do, 
Ronald, but tell me of the rebellion — we have 
heard so little concerning it, only that the Earl 
of course was defeated and executed too — poor 
man — I wept when I heard of it. And how he 
and Major Fullarton would have escaped in 
disguise had it not been for some peasant 
fellows discovering him at the ford of 
Inchinnan. I would he had escaped, for he 
was a brave man, although a foolish one 
maybe." 

" Truly," replied Ronald, " I liked him better 
in his death and his taking of it, than ever in 
his life. 'Twas a mad enterprise he undertook, 
and methinks he should have first counted the 
cost to his poor clansmen before essaying it, 
more in especial with such confederates as 
HumeandCochranesbowed themselves, ui^ing 
flight, forsooth, without a blow struck, before 
the militia, leaving all to fend for themselves 
and die for the cause they had drawn them into 
with fair talk ; but MacCallum More himself 
met death as a gallant gentleman should. It 
grieved me to the heart that be should have to 
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die, but it was Fate that took him by the same 
gate and the same road that his father watched 
Montrose tread to the gallows. Truly runs 
the motto of the house of Graham — 'N'oublieSy 
they had very surely not forgotten, as Earl 
Archibald found to his cost, and he had to 
thole the burden of it." 

" And pity for a Whig traitor is perchance 
somewhat misplaced," concluded Lady Lindsay, 
coldly. 

But Evelyn sighed, with perhaps a womanly 
feeling of pity for a brave man's death, or had 
her morning's meeting made her feel that even 
Whigs may merit sympathy— or more ? There 
were tears in her eyes for someone — it might 
have been for the Earl of Ai^le, at least her 
brother thought so, and there was no need to 
undeceive him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH 

" Gieensleeves was all my joy 
Gieensleeves was my delight, 
Greensleeves was my heart of gold 
And who but Lady Greensleeres.'' 

How the old tune rang in Ronald Lindsay's 
head as he rode blithely that sunny September 
day towards Brierton — how vividly the familiar 
air brought back to him that bright May 
morning four months ago when first he had set 
eyes on fair Effie Ferguson, and life had 
suddenly become invested with that strange new 
charm it had never possessed before. Ah ! how 
he had wearied for a sight of her during those 
past long weeks, how interminable the time 
seemed since he had bidden her farewell that 
spring night. So much had happened in poor 
strife-torn Scotland since be had ridden south 
to Ayr with those letters of the luckless Argyle. 
The ill-fated insurrection which in so strange a 
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way had brought love and joy into his life had 
beaten itself out like some tempest-tossed wave 
against the impregnable rock. Within little 
more than one short month from his landing 
MacCallum More was mounting the scaffold in 
Edinburgh and his followers scattered and 
flying for their lives from a relentless foe. 
Hume had escaped, Cochrane had been taken 
and sent to London, Rumbold, the chief insti- 
gator of the Rye-House Plot, had met the same 
fate as Argyle, and the tribe of Campbell, crushed 
and decimated, scarcely even retained its name. 
Thestar of the House of Diarmid seemed almost 
irrevocably quenched in blood. 

The work of retribution which had been 
carried on with such stern and merciless zeal 
had been especially distasteful to Lindsay ; to 
kill an enemy in battle, that was another thing to 
dragging him from the arms of a weeping wife 
and leading him away to death, but a soldier's 
duty must needs lead him in uncongenial 
paths, and though the lines round his mouth 
might have grown sterner from the struggle of 
self-mastery, Ronald Lindsay had not shirked, 
thoughhis heart becameever hungrier as the days 
grew into weeks and the weeks dragged them- 
selves into months with never a word or glimpse 
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of the girl he loved. And then how the long- 
ing had increased on him as he tossed fever- 
stricken on his bed, how he had cried out to her 
in his wild delirium, but she had not answered 
for all his loneliness and weary pain, but now, 
all that had passed, and looking back at the 
long months he could almost smile at his own 
impatience as his heart beat hot within him for 
the glad present. 

Then he fell to wondering what had befallen at 
Brierton during that weary time. That Claver- 
house had spared the village he was assured, for 
the Colonel had responded kindly to his request, 
and had promised him the only guerdon he 
asked, not without some inward surprise at the 
young man's eagerness and flushed cheeks, but 
Claverhouse was not the man to wish to pry 
into another's concerns without reason, and 
so no comment had been made except the 
assurance that neither Ferguson or any other 
of the malcontents of Brierton should suffer for 
the past — of the future their own acts must 
decide. That these acts might have led them 
into that further trouble Lindsay thought not 
improbable ; he himself had been instrumental 
in saving the lives of Fraser, Ferguson and his 
son Angus when his soldiers had seized on them 
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in the vicinity of Kilpatrick, but of their subse- 
quent doings he knew nothing. Still, he assured 
himself, they were scarcely likely to have 
returned to Brierton. 

He was nearing his destination now ; already 
in the distance he could see the clump of 
beech and fir trees where Effie had bidden 
him good-bye, almost he could fancy he could 
see her slim, plaided figure standing there 
now awaiting him. Four months ago I it scarce 
seemed possible ; surely 'twas only yesterday he 
had bent forward to kiss her white uplifted face 
and to look his last into her dreaming eyes. 
He urged his horse on at a gallop, in his 
impatience, over the intervening space of heath- 
clad moor. How beautiful it all looked in the 
golden haze of September light ; the purple 
hills, the banks of firs, clumps of yellow broom, 
and the soft green sheen of the birches fading 
already into the blending shades of autumn. He 
sprang lightly to the ground as he reached the 
copse. No, there was no EfiEie there now. A 
vague feeling of unreasoning disappointment 
chilled him as he tethered Firefly to a tree, 
though the next instant he laughed at his own 
foolishness ; nevertheless the chill remained as 
he strode, flushed and smiling, towards the glen. 
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In vain he strove against some dim presentt- 
ment which clamoured on the sudden at his 
heart. Why did the whistling note of the 
mire-snipe, as it flitted past him, make his heart 
beat so fast ? Tush ! he was a fool for his pains. 
She would surely meet him, perhaps at the glen, 
perhaps at the wicket, or else he would catch 
the glad surprise in her eyes as she sat at work 
in the little kitchen. How happy she would 
be, though she might chide him for so long a 
delay, but he would kiss the faint rebuke from her 
lips and they would be glad together ; so glad, 
that neither heaven nor earth, past or future, 
should cheat them of the joy of a perfect present 

His eyes strained forward to pierce the shade 
of the whispering trees. There was no flutter of 
plaid or homespun skirt amongst the green 
shadows of the glade — but why should there 
be ? how should she know he was coming ? 

And now he stood once more by the old 
moss-grown cairn, pausing a moment in doubt 
and hesitation. 

He had changed the scarlet coat of his 
uniform, fearing the sight of it might cause 
alarm or at least gossip among any stray folk 
of Brierton who might see him, and, instead, 
wore a suit of crimson velvet relieved only by 
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the wide lace collar and ruffles and white 
feathers in his beaver — very gallant, very 
handsome he looked as he stood there, waiting, 
but there was no Effie Ferguson watching to 
see him. 

With a half-sigh he moved slowly on, when 
a sob, which was partly a gasp, checked him, 
and wheeling round he came face to face with 
Robin. The boy's rosy cheeks were pale and 
stained now with tears and grief, for he had 
been lying down when Lindsay approached 
with his face buried in the moss. His curly 
hair was towsled and unbrushed, his big grey- 
blue eyes, so like his sister's, heavy with trouble. 

He stared at the man before him with wide 
eyes of wondering fear. " Ech, sirs ! " he 
murmured, in a voice half-choked with sobs. 
" But 'tis the bonnie man himseF ! Ye ken she 
was richt efter a' ! Ay ! but she waur, for a' I 
thocht her gain fey the noo ! " 

"Your sister?" queried Lindsay, scarcely 
able to form the words, so black had grown 
the dread within him. " Speak, boy — she ails 
nought ? — she is well ? " 

The tears came with a rush to the lad's eyes. 
" Na ! na I" he cried, in a voice quivering with 
the remembrance of his grief. 
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"She's deein', sir; fain, she's deein*; an' 
feyther an* Angus an' Colin awa' in hidin', an' 
nae yin to ken it but mysel*. Oh, Efiie 1 Efiie [ " 
and he flung himself, sobbing wildly, on the 
ground. 

Lindsay's face grew grey. Dying ! — dying — 
his Effie ? No ! it was impossible — by all the 
saints it was impossible ! He laughed aloud at 
the thought of it, as he grasped the boy's 
shoulder and dragged him ruthlessly to his 
feet. 

" Dying ?" he cried hoarsely, with another of 
these strange, hard laughs. 

"Dying! talk no more of such folly, lad. 
'Tis of Effie, I ask — Effie, your sister." 

"Ay! ay I" sobbed Robin, pitifully, "'tis 
Effie, an* she's deein', sir. She kent ye'd 
come the day, she telt me sae wi' her atn lips. 
' Bide at the heid o' iht glen, laddie,' she said, 
' an' tell the boanie man wha comes by, that 
I'm waitin' to say guid-bye, for ye ken I'm 
gaun hame sune, but I maun wait till I see 
him, for 'twas a' fause, fause words they telt 
me o' him." 

Lindsay groaned — the world had grown of 
a sudden as black and cold as it had seemed to 
his poor little love two months aga 
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" So young, and dying ! " he muttered. 
"Nay I nay! there must be some mistake; it 
cannot be. What ails her, boy — what sickness 
hath she? It cannot be that she is dying. 
She hath had perchance no skilled leech, no 
proper attendance — she — " 

"*Tis nae sickness," sobbed Robin, "but — 
but I ye ken she telt me hersel' 'twas a broken 
heart she tholed, an' she grew aye whiter an' 
whiter, an' thinner, an' noo she's jist like a 
ghaist or a puir, wee, white flow'r which canna 
raise its heid, an' — an' she's deein*, sir — an' 
there's nae leech can mend a broken heart, ye 
ken, an' I'll be by my lane the morn, auld 
Jeanie says, for last night " — the boy's voice 
dropped fearfully and his eyes dilated in horror 
— "three times someane tirled the pin o' the 
yett, an' when I ga'ed to open it there was nae- 
body there I an' — an' there's a black corbie been 
sittin' on the thom-birk thae mony days, an' 
auld Jeanie says 'tis the de'il himsel' wha waits 
to see if he canna steal her soul as it gangs 
awa' oot o' her body ; but he winna hae it," 
sobbed the child, "na! nal for Effie telt 
me the good Lord hae ta'en it Himsel', an' the 
de'il winna be able to tak' it awa' frae Him." 

But Lindsay paid no heed to these latter 
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remarks. The boy's first words seemed to 
have stunned and bewildered him. " A broken 
heart 1 to thole a broken heart ? " But why ? 
how ? it was inexplicable. She could not have 
doubted him — he had given her no reason, 
no possible reason. His long absence? — he had 
told her himself it might be ; — that a soldier's 
time was not his own — ^he had sworn to return 
as soon as possible — he had read her trust in 
her eyes. Surely! surely! there was some 
terrible mistake? In despair he turned to the 
boy at his side. 

"A broken heart?" he cried. "Nay, lad! 
it cannot be — who could have broken her 
heart ? " 

Robin looked at him doubtfully, — 

" I thocht aince maybe 'twas ye yoursel'," 
he said innocently. 

" But, if it canna be, maytie 'twas Colin 
Fraser or the auld carline wi' the bonnie white 
horses an* the grand claes." 

Lindsay echoed his words wonderingly. 

Robin nodded. **The auld leddy wi' the 
lint-white curls an' the grand way wi' her," he 
said. " She cam' in a coach wi' sic bonnie 
horses, but she garr'd my Effie greet, an' sin' 
syne ye ken she's grown sad an' white, — an' — 
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an* — when she disna ken I'm there, she greets 
sair to hersel', — an' — an' — noo she's deein* 
— she's deein', an' I'll be by my lane the 
mom, ye ken ! " 

"An old lady — an old lady, with white 
hair ! " 

Lindsay's grey eyes had a look in them 
which made Robin shrink back. 

" What name did she give, boy ? " he said In 
a tone, very low, very quiet, yet quivering 
with a passion more terrible for its coldness, 
whilst he held the boy with his eyes. 

" She ca'ed hersel' Leddy Lindsay," said 
Robin. 

They were standing at last at the little 
wicket gate ; before them was the house — white 
roses clambering and wreathing themselves 
over the rough walls, whilst the garden bor- 
ders were gay with their crimson and yellow 
brethren, the air fragrant with their scent 

Below them could be seen the straw- 

'>— '-hed roofs of the little dachan, with the 

re kirk tower rising amongst them, but 

is Ferguson's farm stood aloof and lonely, 

I watchful sentry on the slope of the brae- 
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The narrow road was empty, there was no 
one to be startled or surprised at the sight of 
the handsome cavalier who strode up the 
little path with bare-footed Robin at his 
side. 

Lindsay had not spoken since the boy had 
told him the name of Effie's visitor, but his face 
was hard and set in lines of suffering and a 
certain grim fierceness of which Robin could 
not guess the meaning. From within the 
house came the sound of a high-pitched shrill 
voice, with a strong nasal twang, singing the 
metrical version of the 121st Psalm — 

" I to the hills will lift miDe eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ; 
Mf safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaveo and earth hath made." 

" 'Tis auld Jeanie McNeil," whispered 
Robin. '* Ye maun bide here, sir, whiles I get 
her awa', for Efiie wadna like — " He hesitated, 
glancing at Lindsay's clothes rather than his 
face. 

" I understand," said the yoimg man quietly. 
"Where shall I wait? " 

" If ye wadna mind creepin' ahint the peat- 
stack," said the boy. 

1S5 
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" I winna be lang, but ye ken Jeante has 
an awfu' lang tongue, an' — " 

Lindsay nodded. 

" Be as quick as you can," he muttered. " I 
— I have much to say. to your sister." 

Robin darted off, but to the man waiting in 
agony of spirit behind the old peat-stack the 
timeseemed interminable before he reappeared, 
accompanied by the old woman who had so 
nearly been his undoing at Jamie M'Birnie's 
lykewake. 

Her voluble tongue was pouring forth its 
vials upon the luckless head of Robin, and 
there was that keen relish in her tones 
which made the wordy condolences which she 
heaped upon him almost unbearable. Good- 
natured as the worthy widow undoubtedly was, 
her kindness to the *' puir bairns o' Jamie 
Ferguson," was doubtless tempered with a 
large share of curiosity and the love of attend- 
ing upon trouble for the sake of the after gossip 
it afforded, which is so often a marked trait in 
the poor. 

" She winna see the mom, puir lassie," 
Ronald heard her say as she passed down the 
path, " an' my heart misgi*es me sair, laddie, that 
whiles I gang for the guid minister, she'll be 
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awa*. Oh ! but it's a verra sad thing that her 
puir feyther an' brither are awa' the noo, for 
they'll no see her bonnie face again. Na, na t 'tis 
the seal o' death upon her, laddie ; it may be her 
heart's just broken for a' the trouble on tfae 
land, for it's bluid, bluid aboot us a', an' the 
sword o' the persecutor heavy on puir Scot-* 
land. Maybe the Lord tak's her awa' frae the 
evil to come, so dinna greet, puir bairn, 
there's things waur to thole than death, ye 
ken." 

They had reached the wicket now, and 
Jeanie, pausing a moment for further testimony, 
passed out, saying that she would hasten back 
as soon as might be with " the godly minister 
frae Loughton sin' he were at hame, an' 
maybe," she added cheerfully, " I'll be ca'in' 
at Jessie Walker's to ask her if she'll be 
willin' to come up for the lykewake the nicht, 
for ye ken it's lanesome work sitting by yer lane 
wi' a corpse, an' I'll be gled to bear Jessie com- 
pany, forbye she'll come, laddie, though it's 
muckle to be dooted if ony o' the neebours 
wull be willin', seein' the skeering they had 
when puir M'Birnie was laid oot, but I'll dae 
my best, so keep up yer heart, puir bairn, an' 
dinna greet sae sair, for 'Us an ill world at 
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best, an' the grave is the portion for us a', as 
gude Maister Stuart telt us afore," and with 
this consolation the worthy dame went her 
way, leaving poor Robin to sob out his lonely 
litUe heart at the gate. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

"TO MEET AGAIN " 

She was lying, propped up with such plaids 
and pillows as Robin could find, on the settle, 
close to the window through which the white 
roses climbed to greet a face as pale and as 
lovely as their own. The masses of gold- 
brown hair hung still in their heavy curls about 
her shoulders, the great grey-blue eyes were 
bright and shining with the unnatural lustre of 
death. 

There was a flush on the pale cheeks now 
as her eager eyes sought the door; and her 
quick panting breath came even faster as 
Ronald Lindsay stood before her, looking 
down at her with all the pain and passion of 
love and despair. 

" Effie 1 Efhe ! " he cried, as he flung himself 

on his knees beside her. '*My darling, my 

darling I " — he could say no more for the words 

choked him, he could only kneel there, looking 
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into the face on which death had but too surely 
set its seal. 

" Dinna greet sae sair, dearie," she whispered, 
laying her hand on his bowed head. '* Dinna 
greet, it's owre now, a' the greetin' an' the pain. 
I ken it a' now. God telt me they were fause 
words she spoke, an' ye lo'e me, Ronald, ye 
lo'e me." 

There was triumph in her weak voice, 
gladness ineffable in her eyes as she turned to 
him, though they darkened as she read the 
despair in his. 

" She didna mean it," she said softly. " She 
didna ken that the words broke my heart. 
She wudna hae done it then. Na, nal dinna 
think ill o' her, Ronald, dinna think ill." 

" Curse her ! " he cried bitterly. " Curse her ! 
What did she say to you, my darling ? What 
devil's lies did she tell ? " 

" Dinna say sic wicked words, Ronald," she 
whispered, "dinna say them, dearie, or I'll no' 
tell ye; na, nal 'tis better ye shouldna ken 
them a', but I cudna hae wed wi' ye, laddie, for 
I'd gi'en my oath anent it." 

He groaned ; oath or no oath, he would not 
marry her now, and he knew it Of what use 
to talk of the " might have been ? " 
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" I sud hae kent ye lo'ed me, laddie," she 
sighed, her great eyes looking wistfully into 
his, as though pleading forgiveness for the 
doubt " But — but I kent sae little o' the great 
world, and she said the sodger laddies had aye 
a love in every clachan, and sae — and sae — I 
tholed a broken heart for ye, dearie, for there 
wasna ocfat left to live for, gin ye had nae 
love for me." 

" No love for you ! " he cried, as he drew her 
pale face to him and kissed her passionately on 
the lips. "No love for you, little lassie I Ohl I 
cannot let you go, my love — my love — you shall 
not — cannot die. I will hold you — hold you, 
so. You shall not leave me ; a broken heart, 
my darling ? Ah, it is mine that is broken too, 
this day, for what is life without love ? " 

" Whist," she murmured, " whist, my dearie, 
for ye ken I maun gae, but I hae dreed my 
weird, an' oh! it was lang and weary, wi* 
muckle greetin' an dule, but the sun is shinin' 
the noo, laddie, an' ye ken— ye ken there's nae 
tears in the bonnie land whaur I'm gaein', for 
the guid Lord hae wiped them a' awa'." 

His tears choked him; he could only hold 
her more tightly to him, feeling the quick 
pulsations of her heart fluttering against his. 
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She smiled at him as one who smiles calmlf , 
seeing beyond the tears. " I kent I'd see 
ye afore I went," she murmured. "An' the 
guid Lord telt me they were fause words she 
said anent ye; 'twas a dream, sic a dream He 
sent me. I thocht," — her voice grew deeper, 
more tremulous — " I saw ye wanderin' on a 
great weary moor, sic a dreary place, wi* hills 
and vales a' sae lonely, an' the wind was 
blawin', an' the nicht was dour an' gloomy, 
an* yer face, laddie, was dooncast, wi' sic a 
look o' sorrow I fain wud a' come to ye, but I 
cudna, an' ye cudna see me either — an* I 
heard ye greetin' sair — an' then, — a' suddenly, 
frae ahint the mirk o' the clouds a star, sic a 
bonnie star, shone oot clear on yer path, an' 
ye lookit up straight at me, an' ye cried 
oot sae loud as ye pointed to it : ' The star 
o* love, Effie, darlin'! the star o' love! I'm 
comin', Eflie, fain I'm comin'/ and then — 
an* then I woke up greetin' wi' joy, for I kent 
efter a' ye lo'ed me, laddie, — as — as I lo'e 
ye." 

There was love, deep and unquenchable, in 
her eyes as she looked into his, love, pitying 
and tender, as they read the agony there. 

Her hands strayed feebly to her neck where 
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the slender piece of scarlet ribbon still held the 
ring he had given her. 

" I hae kept it there always, near my heart, 
dearie," she murmured, " an' I thocht o' the 
bonnie words ye telt me anent it even when — 
even when I wished it was only gratitude ye 
had for me." 

Her eyes grew dim at the bitter remembrance 
of that dark, dreary hour when the sunshine of 
a July day had chilled her, and the man at her 
side, beneath his breath, cursed the woman who 
in her haughty pride had worked this misery 
for them both. 

But Ef!ie did not hear him ; her face was 
turned to the window as she gazed through the 
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dark, ye ken — sae dark an' cauld." Then 
suddenly she turned to him again, and the 
shadow of trouble lay deeper on her face, the 
dawn of fear in her soft eyes. " It's o' Colin 
Eraser I'd tell ye," she said, laying a thin, 
white little hand on his strong brown one. 
"Oh, Ronald I 'tis a fearsome man ye wis'» 
an' he kent a' the secret o' the letters, an' — 
an* he ca'ed me hard names — sic hard, hard 
names ; but I didna mind them sae muckle, for 
ye ken I wudna hae done it — na, no even for 
ye, dearie, had it no been to save puir Scotland 
frae the shedding o' mair bluid. But a' that's 
past, an* the guid Lord has ta'en tent o' what 
I did, and why I did it, but it was when Colin 
telt me anent ye I feart — oh I how I feart — for 
he was mad wi' jealousy, though I telt him 
that if I hadna caught a blick o' ye I wudna 
hae lo'ed him wi' his black heart an' blacker 
ways. But he wudna' heed, an' he swore. 
Ech ! but it made me cauld wi' dread to heed 
the man, that he wud hae yer bluid ; an' oh I 
but I fear for ye, laddie, for he's a fearsome 
man is Colin, an' a mon to keep his word, an' 
thro' a' the length an' breadth o* Scotland he 
said he'd search an' find ye, Ronald, an' mony 
terrible things he said as weel." 
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" The black-hearted villain to frighten you, 
poor little child ! " muttered Ronald, as she 
clung to him in sudden terror at the recollec- 
tion of Fraser's threats. " But for me, I 
would as lief that way as another. Death will be 
no foe to me, Efiie, when you — when you — " 

He could not finish — could not speak the 
dread words, although the shadow of them 
rested only too plainly on her upturned 
face, 

" Whaur's Robbie ? " she asked faintly, then, 
without awaiting an answer, her eyes closed and 
she seemed to sleep. Presently, however, she 
spoke again, faster and louder, whilst the spot 
of colour in her cheeks deepened. 

" I canna thole it," she cried piteously, 
whilst big tears crept from under her lashes 
and rolled slowly down her cheeks. " Oh, I 
canna, canna thole it. Never again, Ronald 
my dearie, never again ; an' — an' he doesna 
lo'e me — he doesna' lo'e me Ye ken he ca'ed 
me his star — his star — but it wasna but 
gratitude — Leddy Lindsay — gratitude. Oh, 'tis 
dreary wark to thole a broken heart ! Colin — 
Colin, Colin, let me be — let me be — ye shall- 
na haud me sae fast when I wad gae to him. 
Ye ken it was a lee, a' a lee — he lo'es me — he 
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lo'es me, and ye shallna hurt him. Ronald, 
Ronald ! " She opened her eyes wide, a great 
fear in them ; then, as they fell on the figure 
at her side, she smiled. Ah, how often she 
had watched and waited for it in vain ! Yet 
how often she had seen it in her dreams — 
the long lovelocks falling aside from the 
dark, handsome face, the tall figure in its rich 
clothing. Above all the eyes, which had 
told her ever the same story. Oh I if only 
she had believed their truth ! But it was 
so hard to know — for her who knew so 
little. 

"Where's Robbie?" she whispered "It's 
getting sae cauld — sae dark — I want to say 
guid-nicht to Robbie." The glory of the 
September sun was pouring into the room, yet 
she seemed to grope as if in darkness as she 
put her arms round the sobbing boy. " Dibna 
greet, baimie," she murmured. "Ye ken the 
wee laverock hae found a cleft in the deugh 
efter a' ; the cruel hawk canna seize her the 
noo. 'Tis hame I'm gaun, too, Robbie — hame in 
the Guid Shepherd's arms. Eh, but they'll 
baud me doucely, an* I winna fear wi' Him, 
baimie; an' He'll tak' me hame to Minnie an' 
little Jessie, ye ken — an' there's nae tears there, 
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an* nae pain, an' nae nicht, nor broken hearts 
to thole. But there's something I wad say, 
Robbie, only the singin' droons it — the 
angels' singin'." There came a pause in her 
voice, a hush broken only by -Robin's sobs 
and the shrill song of his namesake' with- 
out the window, then his sister spoke 
again. 

'* Ye'll keep the Covenant, laddie ? " she said 
feebly. "Ye'll keep it true, but ye maun 
remember 'tis the Lord Himsel' says, ' Forgie — 
forgie yer enemies, bless them that hate ye,' 
I wis' — I wis' there'd be raair to lo'e oor 
Covenant an' fewer to hate it — did we a* think 
o' they bonnie words. An' — an', Robbie, bend 
closer, closer, I hae a chairge to gie ye, laddie. 
Ye ken the bonnie man wha kneels there ? I 
lo'e him, baimie — oh ! I lo'e him sae dearly, ye 
ken. For my sake, Robbie, ye will lo'e him too, 
winna ye ? An'— an' if Colin Fraser seeks to dae 
him hurt ye'll — ye'll no let it be, for Effie's 
sake, because ye lo'ed her ? " 

He nodded fiercely — he had no words to 
speak as he fought manfully, poor child, with 
his tears. 

" Guid nicht, wee brither"' she murmured 
as she drew him to her. " Guid nicht. 
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Robin dearie, ye ken it's verra dark, but 
the Guid Shepherd has me in His arms the 
noo." 

She half turned from him as she spoke 
towards that other figure still kneeling at 
her side, and Robin, weeping bitterly, stole 
away, instinctively knowing she would be 
alone. 

" I'm ganging," whispered Effie, very faintly. 
" Ronald, my love, my love, it's / maun be 
ganging the noo, ye ken ; ye ganged afore, an' 
I — I was left to wait. Eh ! but it's the hardest 
part, the waitin', dearie, but ye ken yer 
bonnie words — ' To meet again.' It'll no be sae 
lang, laddie, I wis', no sae lang — an' — there's 
nae partin' there." 

" Effie, Effie ! " he cried, as he held her more 
tightly, as if he would not let her go from his 
grasp. " Effie, Effie ! I cannot bear it, you shall 
not die, my darling I my darling ! " 

She smiled. "They're the words I said 
mysel', dearie," she murmured faintly. 

'* But the Lord will teach ye to thole the 
burden, as. He helped me. It's no guid-bye, 
Ronald — to meet again — my dearie — to meet 
again." 

Her feeble arms drew his head closer to her 
198 
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face, their lips met in one long kiss, once more 
the blue eyes met the grey in one last look of 
love. 

"Efiie! Effiel" cried the man in anguish. 
But Efiie was gone. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE WEIRD OF RONALD LINDSAY 

A HAND touched Ronald Lindsay's shoulder. 
He started and looked round, half dazed still 
with grief, half mad in his pain. How long he had 
knelt by the dead girl's side he could not have 
told ; a lifetime it might have been, yet the sun 
had scarce set behind those purple hills, the 
twilight had but begun to creep over the earth. 
Yes ! the sun had set — would it ever again rise ? 
To him what mattered it if it should or no. Was 
it possible that to-morrow would dawn just as 
to-day had done ? that men and women would 
go just the same on their daily tasks and daily 
toils. Whilst for him, his sun had for ever set 
and life must henceforth be all one mirk mid- 
night. 

He scarcely heeded the touch which had 
startled him, and was turning again to his vigil 
with bowed head and wide, sightless eyes, when 
Robin spoke. 
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'"Tis auld Jeanie," he muttered brokenly, 
trembling, as he looked from the man to his 
sister's white face on the pillows. "Auld 
Jeanie, wi' the minister. 'Tis Michael 
Stuart, ye ken." 

The words brought Lindsay suddenly back 
to the reality of the situation. Old Jeanie, 
the gossip of Brierton, and Michael Stuart, 
the fanatic preacher who knew him, must not 
find him here by Effie Ferguson's side. For 
the dead girl's own sake he must go. 

Yet he lingered to cast one last, long look of 
farewell at her as he followed the frightened 
Robin from the room, and as he looked, a 
smile, half-triumphant, half-piteous, curved the 
bard corners of his mouth. 

" To meet again, little sweetheart," he 
murmured, as if those dead ears could still hear, 
" yes, to meet again," Then silently he followed 
Robin out into the garden. 

The voice of old Jeanie, shrill and piercing, 
could be heard plainly as she and her com- 
panion passed adong the other side of the 
hedge of bourtree and thorn towards the wicket 
There was no time to reach the glen, but the 
friendly peat stack was sufficient shelter, and 
Lindsay was safely ensconced behind it as the 
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gate clicked and the footsteps of the new- 
comers sounded on the little path. 

Jeanie McNeil was loudly echoing and com- 
menting on what had evidently been told her 
by Stuart ; there was an excited ring in her 
tones as she spoke. 

*' Ech, sirs ! sooth, Maister Stuart, but you're 
aye richt ! It maun be the last days truly, for 
it's awesome doings on airth as weel as in the 
heavens! Hoots, awa! but ever heard a body 
the like ! Showers o' Highland bonnets I 
The de'il maun a took their thieving bodies, 
I ken I An' men fechtin' in the air 1 1 Ech I 
but did ye see the fearsome sichts yersel', 
maister ? " 

" Na I na ! " came the deeper tones of the 
fanatic. " I didna jist see them mysel', but 
I heard it on guid authority, by the same 
douce man wha telt me the tale o' the curate 
o' Closeburn clachan wha fell deid i' the kirk- 
yaird when he went to stop the burying o' 
puir Nancy Walker, wha the sodgers o' the 
de'il o' Lag had dune to death. Ah ! but it 
waur a righteous judgment, and ane that wul! 
overtak' a' the children o' Belial, I ken, an* the 
Lord grant I may be there to see their fa'." 

They had reached the porch now, and Lindsay 
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could hear no more, though he caught the 
sound of the Widow McNeil's loud and shrill 
lamentations from within, as he stole once 
more down the path, out of the wicket, and 
up the glen. 

With downcast head and unseeing eyes he 
strode onwards, past the cairn — how it was 
haunted still by a slim, plaided figure, with 
gold brown hair and smiling eyes I — across the 
heather towards the copse where Firefly waited 
— this time alone — for his master. 

There was no one now in the shade of the 
fir trees to linger for, no one to watch him as 
he rode away across the moor, no one to 
wave a last farewell. Twilight was fading 
into gloom as he rode on ; the cry of night 
birds and the moaning of the wind amongst 
the clumps of firs and down the hollows seemed 
a fitting accompaniment to his thoughts. And 
withal there burnt within him a cold, smoulder- 
ing rage as he thought of the stiff, upright 
figure in its high-backed chair, with the stiff 
folds of its dress, and the stiff smile hovering 
round the hard, handsome old features to 
greet him. 

His mother! He repeated the word bitterly 
to himself. His mother! — the woman who, 
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with her cruel tongue and proud heart, had 
done to death the girl be loved. 

He could not meet her, this mother of his, 
who he knew in his own heart loved him 
only too welt in her strange, unbending way. 
No, he would not meet her, to curse her to 
her face. He would ride on — away from Glen- 
alder, away from the scenes which stifled and 
choked him with their memories. He would 
go to Edinburgh, seek Claverhouse, and ask, 
maybe, to be allowed to accompany him to 
England — anywhere away from Glenalder. 

He reined in his horse as he planned, con- 
sidering his route, and as he did so he spied, 
coming through the trees, his sister Evelyn. 

For a moment he hesitated ; had she known 
of his mother's treachery ? No ! he was sure 
she could not, else she had not come forward 
to him so smiling, so utterly oblivious of aught 
wrong. 

" Ronald ! " she cried gaily. 

"Why, Ronald! whither away, most gallant 
cavalier? What I the first day at home, and 
to play truant in such fashion? What 
punishment — ? " 

She broke ofT suddenly, seeing his face for 
the first time. 
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" Why, brother ! " she cried, a sudden fear 
leaping into her merry eyes. "What has 
chanced? You are ill — suffering — nay I but 
you must tell me." 

He had dismounted slowly from his horse, 
and now he stood looking down at her with 
eyes which seemed to read into her soul. 

"You did not know, Evelyn," he said very 
quietly, but there was no question in his tones. 
And then, under the shade of the drooping 
alders, he told her all the sad, short tale of the 
weird Effie Ferguson had dreed for him — the 
burden she had tholed. And as she listened 
the tears rolled fast down Evelyn Lindsay's 
cheeks — warm, womanly tears of sympathy 
and shame — shame for the mother whose pride 
had proved greater than her love. 

" Oh, Ronald I Ronald I " she cried when he 
had done. "Oh, Ronald, wAy did she not tell 
me f Why did I not know ? " 

He laughed, a short, hollow laugh not 
pleasant to hear. 

"That had scarce fitted her plans," he said. 
Then suddenly the devil in him, which had 
smouldered for a time, leapt into his eyes, 
and Evelyn shuddered as he spoke bitter words 
— such words as no son should speak — would 
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never have spoken in this case but that he 
was half mad with the pain of the blow which 
had fallen upon him out of a summer sky. 

But presently, reading the horror in his 
sister's eyes, he stopped, groaning. 

"I am mad!" he cried, "mad! Would to 
God I were so utterly, so that I might forget, 
but I cannot No! Evelyn. I must dree my 
weird as my little lassie did hers, but — but — 
God help me! I have not yet her courage. 
I cannot bear what I must bear, but at any- 
rate I cannot stay here — cannot yet see — ker. 
You will tell her all } She will understand 
how well, how very well her plans have suc- 
ceeded, but I could scarce congratulate her, 
I fear, in my present mood. She will under- 
stand that too, you will explain it all. But" 
— he hesitated — "but do not tell her that I 
cursed her," he said haltingly. " It may be 
that I was mad just now — ^and — well! she 
has her punishment, and Effie — Efiie said 
somewhat of forgiving our enemies. Perhaps 
in time I may do that too — but not now — no ! 
not now." 

His sister watched him sadly as he re- 
mounted his horse and slowly rode away. 
He did not turn to wave her good-bye, but 
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rode on with downcast head and bowed 
shoulders. She watched him till the trees hid 
his white plumes from sight, then turning 
walked thoughtfully back towards Glenalder. 
Truly, hearts could be very certainly broken 
in this world after all ! Perhaps till that 
moment she had never quite realised the 
fact, and strangely enough her thoughts 
turned irrelevantly from the tragedy she 
had just listened to with such pain to Keith 
McAIister, exile, and the memory of that 
last meeting in Glenalder Woods, and her 
little white teeth dug themselves hard into 
her red Hps, and a tear quivered on her long 
lashes, though she whispered to herself 
defiantly, — 

"'Twas his own fault, his own fault! — when 
he should have spoken — and — and didn't " 
Womanlike she forgot to ask herself — Why ? 
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AFTER LONG YEARS 

" More than three years ago, it scarcely seems 
possible I " The brother and sister were pacing 
together up and down the wide terrace path ; 
a few pigeons strutted and preened themselves 
before them, pecking daintily at the crumbs 
thrown down for their acceptance, whilst Bevis, 
grown older and less energetic than of yore, 
watched them and his mistress lazily from the 
stone steps, and pondered in his canine mind 
on the foolishness of the young people before 
him in preferring to face the cold February 
wind which whistled shrilly through the leafless 
branches of the trees to the crackling fire of 
wood and peat that burnt merrily in the great 
halL 

It was, as Evelyn Lindsay had remarked, 
three years and more since Effie Ferguson's 
death — years that had been teeming with 
events, not only in Scodand, but convulsing 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 
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The tyranny and bigotry of James had tried 
the patience of his people too far, and they had 
risen almost as one man to hail William of 
Orange as their deliverer and their king — at 
least, so had England ; and now all eyes were 
turned to Scotland, poor, faction-torn, wavering 
Scotland, who scarce seemed to know her own 
mind, so many differing voices clamoured within 
her. 

To Ronald Lindsay those years had been 
years of work — years of trying to drown what 
was undrownable, to forget what must live for 
ever, to wait when waiting seemed impossible — 
and the struggle within had marked his face 
with deep, premature lines and furrows, and 
brought a hard, suffering look into eyes which 
had once only known laughter. But the 
struggle had not been wholly without its 
reward; as the friend and confidant of 
Graham of Claverhouse — now Viscount 
Dundee — his position had become high, and 
many a fair lady of rank and fortune would 
gladly have shared his honours with him, 
yet turned away ever in discomfiture to shrug 
their shoulders and declare, tittering behind 
their fans to more amenable cavaliers, that 
the man might be a soldier but he was 
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altogether insufferable, a perfect boor, with 
neither wit nor manners ; which last had been 
a libel — but a woman who had failed in her 
arts is not always perhaps quite truthful or 
just. 

But of their opinion Ronald Lindsay cared 
no jot — they might think what they pleased ; 
so they let him go his way, which he did, 
quietly, diligently and thoroughly, so that his 
Genera] smiled as he said Lindsay was the man 
he needed when he wanted a task done well. 

He had now but just returned with Balcarres 
and Dundee from England, whither Douglas 
had led the Scottish army in the autumn on 
their disastrous march — disastrous that is to 
say to the House of Stuart, whose star now 
seemed quenched again in misfortune. 

James had fled to France, leaving behind 
him his most faithful adherents. In that last 
walk on the Mall he had left a]l his affairs in 
Scotland in the hands of the two friends — the 
Earl of Balcarres and Viscount Dundee. 

" I see," said the poor monarch, whose own 
headstrong folly had brought him to his present 
pass. 

" I see, my Lords, you are the men I always 
took you to be ; you shall know my intentions. 
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I can no longer remain here but as a cypher, 
or to be a prisoner to the Prince of Orange, 
and you know there is but a small distance 
between the prisons and the graves of kings. 
Therefore I go to France immediately; when 
there you shall have my instructions. You, Lord 
Balcarres, shall have a commission to manage 
my civil affairs, and you. Lord Dundee, to 
command my troops in Scotland." 

And so they parted, James to fly in fear of 
his life, haunted by the remembrance of his 
father's fate, into a splendid exile, whilst his 
two faithful followers, after lingering for nearly 
two months in London, returned to Edinburgh, 
whither the Lords of the Scottish Convention 
were assembling to decide what course should be 
taken in Scotland with regard to the English 
Rebellion, there to commence the struggle in 
which they had to contend, not only against 
the wiles of their enemies but the foolishness 
of their friends and the evil counsellors who 
urged James on to precipitate his fate by 
threatening where he should have pleaded and 
terrorising where he should have yielded. 

Meantime Ronald Lindsay had, on his return 
to Scotland with his General, gone to Glen- 
alder, there to find that the high-backed chair 
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in the stiff, old-fashioned room was empty and 
the name of Mary Louisa Constance, widow of 
Sir John Lindsay of Glenalder, was added to 
the list of names on the great family vault. 
How glad he felt as he stood, reading silently 
the long epitaph which succeeded his mother's 
name, that, before Death had laid his hand upon 
the breach, he had forgiven her ; the struggle 
had been a long and weary one, but he had 
won. He had forgiven her, fully, freely, and in 
so doing had come perhaps nearer than ever in 
his life before to understanding the fierce, 
jealous love which lay under the stiff, unbending 
exterior. There was pity now in his heart for 
that love, and the pain of it as he turned away, 
thinking, in spite of himself, with a stab of 
anguish of that little unmarked grave in 
Brierton Idrkyard, grown grassy long ago, and 
perhaps almost forgotten except by the few, 
the very few, who had loved her who lay 
sleeping there. 

And what of Evelyn ? How came it that she 
was Evelyn Lindsay still ? If you had asked 
her she would have laughed merrily, declaring 
it was what she herself could least understand. 
Lovers she bad had in plenty since Keith 
McAlister had left her three years ago, lovers 
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too numerous to be counted on her mocking 
fingers, but lovers all to be sent away discon- 
solate to wear the willow of rejection and to 
declare that nowhere could be found in all 
bonnie Scotland so heartless a coquette as 
Mistress Lindsay — a reputation which in no way 
seemed displeasing to the young lady herself as 
she laughed at their lametfts and, after en- 
«>uragement to a certain point, turned a deaf 
ear to their protestations. 

Not that she had the least idea of devoting 
herself to the task of plaiting St Catherine's 
tresses and vowing herself to perpetual maiden- 
hood — oh, no ! She would most certainly wed 
when the right man came ; but so far he had 
lingered, and every month she seemed to grow 
more difficult to please, more chary of her 
favours. 

Yet her brother wondered to himself as they 
paced to and fro that cold February day, as he 
glanced down at the bright, merry face under 
its wide beaver hat, with its glowing cheeks and 
dark, sparkling eyes. She did not look as if she 
were eating her heart out for any absent lover, 
and yet — " I had scarce hoped to find you 
here, Evelyn," he said with a smile, determined 
to solve the riddle if he might. 
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" Has Glenalder so many chaims in your 
eyes, little sister, that you linger so long ere 
quitting it? I should scarce have thought it 
to your taste with only Mistress Jean for 
chaperone." 

She laughed merrily^ the colour no whit 
deepening on her cheeks, no shadow in her 
hazel eyes as she lifted them to meet the 
inquiry in his. 

" Verily, no 1 " she cried. "It must e'en be 
that my good aunt is right Quoth she to me 
but yesterday, 'Ah! Evelyn, you will ne'er 
wed. I fear me you resemble me too much, my 
love, and I was a sad flirt; broken hearts 
troubled me not at all, and yet my own is lonely 
now. Take warning, child, from me!'" The 
girl pursed up her mouth as she spoke in imita- 
tion of Mistress Jean Lindsay's mincing tones, 
then threw back her head with another gay 
laugh. 

" Fancy my worthy aunt flirting! " she cried 
merrily. " Nay, Ronald, the joke pleased me 
so hugely I all but laughed in her face, though 
fortunately I controlled myself else had I never 
been forgiven ; but picture to yourself the 
drollery of it — the broken hearts and Mistress 
Jean's green eyes and pock-marked face. 
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Heigho I I wonder, could she ever have been 
fair-~as fair as I, for instance ?" 

Ronald smiled, her transparent vanity amused 
him, 

" Scarcely, methinks I " he said lightly, " but 
yet, Evelyn, there is truth in what she says, 
and — " 

" Nay, lecture me not ! " cried Evelyn, 
thrusting two small fingers into her ears and 
shaking her curls more vigorously than ever. 

'* Nay, I will be sober, and, well, I will con- 
sider seriously — the next time — unless forsooth 
'tis that odious Mr Fane with his dainty, fine- 
lady-like airs and graces and squeaking voice, 
for I cannot abide the sight of the man, nor yet 
Sir David Kilpatrick with his blustering pride 
and loud talk. Nay! do not laugh, Ronald, 
for truly I am altogether serious now. I have 
no mind to be an old maid like Aunt Jean — 
the very thought gfives me the megrims." 

" What of McAlister ? " inquired Ronald 
with a suddenness that brought the blood 
crimsoning to her unprepared cheeks. 

" McAlister ? " she said, interested all at once 
in the fluttering pigeons which cooed and 
pecked so daintily at her feet. " McAlister ? " 

"Yes," said her brother. "You have not 
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forgotten him surely, little sister ? Keith 
McAlister of Airdcraig, He went to Holland, 
I believe, some years ago when Whiggism was 
less fashionable than now, and has seen good 
service, I doubt not, under William of Orange." 

"Oh, ay! " she replied demurely, as if she 
remembered a trifling incident long forgotten. 
"Yes, I believe, now I think of it, that I 
beard rumours that he had come back with the 
change of fashion, but it scarce interested me to 
hear of it, I had almost forgotten him." 

Ronald smiled. He could not see much of the 
bent face under its wide beaver, only the out- 
line of a crimson cheek and long curving lashes, 
and he said no more. 

Presently his sister left him to pace the 
terrace alone, saying that she was chilled to the 
bone as she wrapped her long crimson cloak 
around her with a shiver ; but he did not follow 
her at once as she walked away slowly in the 
direction of the castle. 

In the great hall the ruddy fire leapt roaring 
and crackling up the wide chimney, but as 
Evelyn crossed towards it she was met by old 
Andrew — grown older and greyer still than 
of yore. 

"'Tis Master McAlister of Airdcraig, 
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mistress," he announced, eyeing his young 
lady half doubtfully. " He begged to see you 
but for a few moments on important business." 

Her cheeks 6ushed as crimson as the cloak 
she wore, but she did not reply, only drawing 
herself up with a quick, imperious little move- 
ment she passed on towards the library, whither 
old Andrew preceded her. The next moment 
the heavy door was flung open and she passed 
in. Keith McAlister was standing by the 
carved old mantelpiece, but as the door opened 
he started and came forward to meet her ; there 
was an eager light in his eyes, which he vainly 
tried to suppress — a twitching of his strong 
mouth which spoke of ill-concealed nervousness. 

Evelyn stood for a moment irresolute, it 
had come so suddenly upon her — the shock 
of his coming in so wholly unexpected a 
manner — that the little lady had had no time 
to resolve on a course of action. 

The love-light in bis eyes, the gallantness 
of his bearing — by which those other suitors 
contrasted so poorly — the gladness on his 
bronzed, open face, almost overcame past re- 
solves, but the spirit of the coquette ran riot 
through Mistress Lindsay's veins, the love of 
playing her fish before triumphantly landing 
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him was too strong to be resisted. So after a 
pause — a pause long enough to allow him to 
take in the full beauty of her slim, crimson- 
cloaked figure outlined against the dark panel- 
lings of the door, with the little head poised 
high with its long curls, lustrous complexion 
and dancing eyes — she too advanced to greet 
him with a swimming curtsey and a saucy 
challenge in her eyes. 

"To what may we owe the unexpected 
pleasure of your company, sir?" she asked 
gravely, noting with a little thrill of pleasure 
the dull flush which had crept over bis face, 
and the dying down of an unborn hope in his 
blue eyes. 

He bowed without replying — perhaps just 
then he would have found it difKcult to speak — 
as he obeyed the motion of her hand and seated 
himself opposite to her near the fire. 

" We had heard," continued Evelyn in a 
lighter tone, "that the Master of Airdcraig 
had returned in triumph, but we had scarce 
hoped to be honoured so soon. Nay, tell me, 
have you brought home, perchance, a fair 
wife from Holland ? — I have heard that the 
Dutch ladies are monstrously handsome — and 
have come to receive our congratulations ? " 
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He did not lift his eyes this time to see the 
laughing raillery in hers, only the dull flush 
deepened as he replied, in a low tone, — 

" I should not have thought Mistress Lindsay 
need have asked such a question, seeing she 
knows best why there is never like to be a 
mistress at Airdcraig." 

Again she laughed merrily ; it was good to 
know that hts love was unchanged through 
those long years ; but still she would not let 
him think that she had worn the willow for 
him during that absence. No, he must be 
punished for those unspoken words, that cruel 
silence she had herself imposed, though her 
heart smote her at sight of bis dejection. 

" Nay ! " she cried, " I was never good at 
guessing, but you have not answered my first 
question yet, sir. Since you did not seek our 
good wishes what brought you to Glenalder f " 

There was a challenge in her eyes as she 
bent forward, the flame lighting up the beauty 
of her face. She was bent on slowly, very 
slowly, bringing her Bsh to land, but this time 
there came an unexpected check. 

" 1 came, Mistress Lindsay," he said, look- 
ing her straight in the face without flinching, 
*' I ventured to intrude," there was a slight 
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bitterness in his tones, "unwelcome as I feared 
my presence would be to you, because 1 heard 
that your brother, my old friend, Ronald, was 
in danger," 

Her lip curled. She was angry on the 
sudden. Angry because she had conceived 
no possible cause for his visit but a wish to 
see herself. Angry, therefore, with wounded 
vanity, which ever makes a woman dangerous, 
and angrier still with herself for being wounded. 

"Ronald in danger!" she said scornfully 
as she drew herself up with a stiff hauteur 
worthy of her mother. " Ronald in danger ! 
Then pray why not address yourself to Ronald, 
since you are so suddenly anxious concerning 
his safety, sir ? Nay I he is on the terrace — 
I will summon him ! " 

He stretched forth his hand as if to stop 
her. 

"Nay, mistress," he pleaded, "if you will 
but hear me! 1 came to — to you because I 
knew he would but laugh at so vague a warn- 
ing, and yet my mind misgives me sorely that 
it is one it were well to give heed to." 

She hesitated, but curiosity — strongest of 
all influences to a woman — prevailed ; with an 
upward tilt of her dimpled chin she motioned 
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him to proceed, an unbelieving light, however, 
dancing in her hazel eyes. 

"It was the curate of Brierton from whom 
I had the information," said the man, speaking 
nervously and hurriedly, knowing he had un- 
wittingly offended yet not guessing wherein. 
" He knew me of old, and when I returned to 
Airdcraig called to see me. 'Twas in course 
of conversation that he chanced to tell me that 
which caused me some uneasiness. A man 
had died a short time back in his parish, by 
name James Ferguson, a wild Cameronian 
Whig, who, having been involved in the Argyle 
insurrection, had been for some long time in 
hiding with his son and several others in the 
hills. The long exposure to a man of bis age 
had brought its inevitable results ; he returned 
to his home to linger through a long illness 
and finally to die. The curate would have 
assisted at his burial, but his services were 
refused, a minister of their own denomination 
performing the rite; but later, as he passed 
from his church to the manse, he chanced to 
catch somewhat of a conversation between the 
said minister and two or three others of the 
Bnerton men — wild spirits and outlaws all. 
He heard as he passed the name Lindsay of 
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Glenalder cursed bitterly, and listened, wonder- 
ing of what they spoke. The man who had 
cursed was pouring forth a torrent of mad 
invective against your brother, declaring that 
for three years be bad escaped bim, but that 
as God was witness he would have blood for 
blood ; that sooner or later he would return to 
Glenalder, and that then he should know that 
the curse of Colin Eraser was no empty one. 
More my friend did not hear, but the names 
and the words seemed to have impressed him, 
and be asked me if I knew aught of your 
brother, and if he had been one of the perse- 
cutors in the last reign, for that verily the 
men seemed as bitter against him as against 
Claver'se himself." 

Evelyn Lindsay laughed, still scornfully, 
though, perhaps, her cheek had paled a little 
at the painful thoughts recalled by the name 
of Brierton. 

"My brother had ever too tender a heart 
for a persecutor," she replied. " Perhaps for 
his own safety it had been better if he had 
been made of harder stuff; but as fo;' the 
ravings of a fanatic he is scarcely likely to take 
more heed of them than I, though" — and she 
rose from her chair with another sweeping 
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curtsey, which this time had more mockery in 
it than before — *'we are more than grateful to 
Mr McAlister for the trouble he has taken in 
informing us of the kind intentions of his — 
friends." There was a wicked little sparkle 
in her eyes as she said the last word, and 
McAlister grew suddenly white as he bowed. 

'* Hardly my friends ! " he said in a tone 
which somehow made the girl repent her words. 
"You are scarcely kind, fair mistress, or 
just t " 

It was his turn to challenge now, but being 
in the wrong she would not yield an inch 
though her proud little mouth trembled slightly 
at the corners as she faced him defiantly. 

'* Times have changed," she said lightly. 

" You are on the winning side now, sir ; it is 
we poor folks who must bend, but good steel 
does not break, and is none the worse for the 
bending. Perhaps it were well, if possible, to 
warn your friends that sleeping dogs are not 
always dead ones, and there is still a law to 
punish murderers." He was at her side before 
the words had left her lips ; there was a look in 
his bltie eyes she did not choose to face knowing 
she had gone too far. 

" Good-bye, Mistress Lindsay," he said 
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hoarsely, ' ' I had hoped — dreamt of this meeting 
for three long years, but — but the dream has had 
another awakening to that I had dared to think 
of. Perhaps one day you will learn to despise 
me less, learn to see in me a friend, learn that 
the love you choose to trample on is still yours, 
ever yours, though you cast it from you now in 
contempt" 

He had gone before she could reply, the 
heavy door had closed behind him, she could 
hear his firm, quick steps as he passed across 
the hall, and then — well, then, she sank back 
into the depths of the great chair and sobbed 
like a child — as she knew she would do even 
whilst she flouted him. 

So sometimes the ways of the coquette are 
hard, and love when dallied with too long will 
perchance fly away never to return. What if 
after all Mistress Jean were right? What if 
Keith McAlister did not return ? The tears 
rolled thickly down the girl's cheeks as she lay 
there ashamed and repentant Again pride 
had had a fall, ^ain she had lost what uncon- 
sciously she had waited for all these years. 
Supposing the chance never came again ? 
Supposing that ? 
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COLIN Phaser's revenge 

" And you are going to leave Glenalder so 
soon ? " There was a tremble in Evelyn's 
voice as she hung on her brother's arm. 
But a month had passed since he had re- 
turned, and now, when March winds had 
scarcely yet called the blue violets forth in the 
mossy dells, he was leaving her once more to 
the solitary and, it must be confessed, dreary 
company of Mistress Jean Lindsay; no 
wonder there was pleading in the hazel eyes 
raised to his, and a quiver in her voice as she 
repeated the question. 

"Yes ! I must go, and that without delay, I 
fear me, little sister," replied Ronald as he 
folded the packet he had been reading into 
the breast of his doublet. " My Lord 
Dundee is urgent. Matters have gone 
against the cause in the Convention, and 
he has had perforce to quit Edinburgh and ride 
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to Stirling in hopes of forming another Con- 
vention there ; but at present all seems con- 
fusion, and as there is likely to be strife at no 
far distance my Lord would fain have me join 
him at Stirling, whither I must ride to-morrow. 
If he and the cause need me not for long be 
sure I will return to enliven your ennui, pretty 
one. Say I is not that well spoken .' " 

" I had as lief you did not go at all," she 
replied, laughing, as she threw her arms round 
his neck. 

"Oh, Ronald I I shall go mad, methinks, or 
even marry poor Mr Fane, with his sighs and 
his vapourings, In sheer despair if you return 
not right speedily, for Aunt Jean is most 
certainly enough to try the temper of a saint, to 
say nothing of a little sinner Hke your poor 
sister, so have compassion and return soon! " 

He smiled as he pulled one of her long 
curls. " How many more hearts will be 
broken ere I return ?" he said lightly. " Ah, 
Evelyn, look at Mistress Jean and beware ! *' 

*' Ay, verily ! " she replied saucily, " but — " 
She broke off with a sudden little gasp and eyes 
round with terror as she gazed towards a 
thicket at the right of the bank on which they 
were sitting. 
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"Oh, Ronald!" she cried. "Oh, Ronald, 
'twas a m^n's face — such a cruel, terrible face t 
Oh ! I am frightened, brother, I am frightened,*' 

He was off on the instant, plunging through 
the undergrowth in the direction she had in- 
dicated, only to return in a few minutes to laugh 
at her fears. 

*''Twas of a surety but a bogle to scare a 
heartless lassie," he said lightly, " for there is 
no one there, nor could have been, else had I 
caught him with ease ; it could have been but a 
fancy, child, no less." 

But she shook her head, not answering to 
his jest, but still white and trembling. " It was 
a face," she said slowly, nodding her head with 
conviction. 

" A cruel, terrible face, with black eyes and 
lean cheeks — and — and — he looked at you, 
Ronald, as if he hated you." 

But her brother only laughed, teasing her 
for her new-born nervousness and denying the 
possibility of the vision. Nevertheless, after 
she had gone in he searched the thicket again 
more carefully, and there was a thoughtful look 
in his eyes as presently he picked up a man's 
bonnet not far from the place. 

He remembered Effie Ferguson's words. 
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After all, perhaps, it was no ill thing that he 
was riding to Stirling with the dawn. All the 
next day Evelyn seemed restless and ill at ease. 
She had watched her brother ride off with 
tearful eyes, scarcely heeding his light words 
that he should be back before she had had time 
to miss him. A dim presentiment, so much 
heeded by the Scotch, seemed to whisper 
another tale into her unwilling ears. She 
strained her eyes to catch the last glimpse of 
the tall figure on its black steed, and then 
turned away from the drawbridge, where she 
had been standing, with a heavy sigh. 

" Ah ! but it's weary work parting with those 
we love, Bevis 1 " she sighed as the old hound, 
caninely wise, crept to her side to lick her 
hand in mute comfort. " And — and — I wish 
he were back again, or I gone with him ; it is 
so dreary here at Glenalder, and Aunt Jean — " 
But she did not finish her sentence. It was 
late in the afternoon that old Andrew came to 
her with a puzzled expression on his face. 

" It's a laddie speirin' for you, missie," he 
said doubtfully, "jist a bit laddie frae ane of 
the clachans, but he winna gang for a' I telt 
him he was nane fit to speak wi' a leddie, but 
he said 'twas urgent business he wad fain see 
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you on." Here Andrew's voice grew con- 
temptuous. In his eyes there was no shadow 
of doubt but that the business in question was 
but the business of the ordinary vagrant who 
had heard of the kindness of the young lady of 
Glenalder's heart. *' Ye winna' be seeing the 
chiel, mistress ? " he added dubiously. 

But Miss Lindsay'smood was perverse; more- 
over, she was dull, time hung heavy on her 
hand. Yes I she would see the boy, poor lad ! 
and that at once, in the hall, she declared, 
heedless of the old servitor's last words or the 
shake of his head as he hurried out to do her 
bidding. 

And so it came to pass that a few minutes 
later Robin Ferguson stood, panting and 
breathless, in the great hall ofGlenalder. He 
had changed greatly in those last three years 
and a half; the sunburnt, merry boy was now 
a tall, slim youth, whose length of arm and leg 
gave him somewhat the appearance of a young 
colt ; there was the shadow of sorrow already 
in his grey eyes, and the lines of his mouth 
were unnaturally set for a boy of his years. 
Just now, however, his face was working with 
excitement and some untold trouble, whilst his 
breath still came in the great gasps of an 
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exhausted runner ; and at sight of him, stand- 
ing there in the shadows of fast-falling twilight, 
with white face and haunted eyes, the presenti- 
ment which had been dimly troubling her all 
day sprang suddenly with Evelyn Lindsay to 
the certainty of conviction. " Something has 
happened? Some accident has befallen my 
brother, Captain Lindsay ? " she cried with 
a quick little indrawn breath of fear as she 
laid her hand on the boy's arm. 

"Oh, tell me quickly, quickly, boy, what 
has chanced ? " Her hand gripped his shoulder 
tightly in her pain, the hazel eyes looked 
imploringly into the grey. 

" It's Maggie Mearns's hut, whaur they'll be 
waitin' for him," he panted. '* Maggie Mearns's 
hut, ye ken, leddie, twa mile an' mair frae 
Mollensbum, jist verra near to Barnard's 
Moss. I didna ken aucht o' their de'il's wark 
till the noo, an* then I ran. EH! but I ran 
straight here, to— to see what maybe could be 
dune to save him." 

The words ended in a choked sob, but 
Evelyn Lindsay, though her face was white 
to the lips, did not cry out or move, only still 
tighter did she grip the lad's shoulder, till he 
winced with the pain. 
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** Ma^ie Mearns's hut ? " she murmured, her 
mind leaping to fill in those unspoken g;aps in 
the tale. 

*' And they are waiting to murder him ? Oh, 
why ? — why ? " 

He shivered as he bent his head lower. 

"It's Colin Fraser wha swore to hae his 
heart's bluid," he muttered hoaAely. "An' 
Angus an' Michael Stuart are wi' him, fear- 
some men a', wi' pistols an' dirks, an' the spirit 
o' the de'il in their black hearts. Oh 1 little did 
I ken when they went off sae blithely in the 
mornin', little did I ken I But we maun save 
him, leddie," he cried with a burst of anguish, 
"we maun save the Bonnie laird I Ye ken I 
promised Efiie when she lay deein', I promised 
I wad save him frae Colin Fraser." 

" Colin Fraser," whispered Evelyn. The old 
story had come back to her with the lad's 
words — Colin Fraser and Effie. " And you ? ' 

" I'm Effie's brtther Robin, leddier" moaned 
the boy. " Ye ken I promised her when she was 
deein', and she lo'ed him — she lo'ed him. 
Oh, leddie, leddie, we maun save him I " 

" Save him t " she echoed the words faintly. 

" Save him ! — yes, but how ? " 

Instinctively in her hour of need her mind 
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flew to the man she loved — Keith McAHster. 
Ah! he would help her if he knew — Keith, so 
wise, so strong, so brave — a very tower of 
strength in the moment of despair — and yet 
he had parted with her in bitterness, goaded 
by her scorn and heartlessness. Could she? 
— could she go to him now? 

The thoL^ht stabbed her as pride sprang 
ready-armed against his name, but love is 
stronger even than pride when life and death 
tremble in the balance and every tick of the 
clock seems to sound the knell of a loved 
one. 

"Do you know Airdcraig, boy?" she 
demanded in a fierce little whisper and a 
caught breath of pain. 

He nodded. 

" Go, then ! " she cried, almost thrusting him 
from her. "Go quickly — ah, quickly! — ask to 
see Mr McAHster, tell him your story, ask 
him to save my brother — to save him — for 
my sake, he — he will understand." Her voice 
broke, and the last words were almost inaudible, 
but Robin did not wait for second instructions. 
He was ofl" like the wind and half-way down 
the avenue before Evelyn Lindsay had flung 
herself into her chair, sobbing piteously. 
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The tragedy of it! the tragedy of it! After 
nearly four years ! 

She shuddered amidst her sobs as she re- 
called the passion-stamped face she had seen 
yesterday for one instant in the thicket. 

Ah ! it was easy to fill in the story now. 
The curate's tale, McAlister's warning, had 
been no bubbles to be blown lightly aside 
into the air with the unbelieving " Poof I " with 
which she had treated them. This Colin Eraser, 
revengeful, canny and watchful, had tracked his 
prey at last; he had heard their talk in the 
shrubbery, had heard that Ronald would ride 
on the morrow for Stirling, and then snakelike 
had crept away to make his plans. How 
clearly her horrified fancy filled in other gaps 
of a yet untold tragedy. The dark road, the 
three watchers, the unsuspecting horseman, oh, 
Heavens ! she should go mad with the thought. 
In vain she rose, pacing the hall in her agony. 

Nearer and nearer came that pictured rider, 
nearer and nearer — and then, then! With a 
low cry she flung herself on her knees by her 
chair, her arms stiffly out before her, hands 
wrung together, head bent low. 

*' Oh, my God ! save him ! save him ! " she 
cried. " Oh, save my brother ! " 
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And the shadows fell thicker and deeper in 
the hall. Outside the March wind moaned and 
sobbed, rising and falling now soft, now loud, 
as it swayed the creaking trees to and fro or 
crept shrieking round the comers of the old 
castle. 

And still the girl knelt with bowed head and 
aching heart. And it seemed as if the shadows 
were the shadows of death itself. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



A RACE FOR LIFE 



" How many hours' start ? " The man spoke 
more to himself than to the pale-faced lad 
before him, and himself answered his own 
query. " Ten o'clock it must have been, or 
rather ten o'clock when he rode past Aird- 
craig, and now it is four. Six hours' start — 
six hours." McAIister laughed, a short, bitter 
laugh which was utterly mirthless. She had 
sent him, forsooth, an impossible task to do — 
for her sake — an impossible task ! — so that she 
might fling his failure in his face with stinging 
taunts. He writhed under the thought, and 
then suddenly his expression softened. Ah I 
that had been unworthy of him, and a glad 
little thrill succeeded the first pain. Had she 
not rather turned to him in her despair ?^to 
him who, she knew, would lay down his life 
to save her the smallest pain. Well, im- 
possible as the task was, he would do it if it 
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was within the bounds of human possibility ; 
meantime, every moment was precious. 

"They are waiting for him on Barnard's 
Moss, you say, lad?" he asked, as together 
they hurried towards the stables. 

" Maggie Mearns's hut, sir, twa mile frae 
Mollensburn, near to Barnard's Moss ; it lies 
to the richt, ten paces frae the Stirlin' road, • 
an' not a hundred frae the old sign-post." 
The boy repeated his information as one who 
has learnt it by rote. 

McAlister nodded. "Six hours' start ! " he 
mused, " and a straight road. I fear ! " 

"I ken a short way across the moors, sir," 
cried Robin, e^^erly. " 'Twill save muckle an 
hour, an' nae sic a bad road either." 

A light leapt into McAlister's eyes. 

'* A short cut ! " he cried, then the light sank. 
" But you can't ride," he added. 

" But I can ride verra weel," responded 
the lad, stoutly, not adding that so far his 
equestrian performances had been limited to 
the back of old Debbie, his father's mare, whom 
he had occasionally bestridden across the moor. 

"And you know the way ?" queried McAlister, 
sharply. " You are sure you could guide me?" 

"Vd ken it blindfold," declared Robin, 
236 
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eagerly. "Oh, sir, ye ken it's nae time we 
maun be losing, an' — an' ye'll no save him 
if ye tak* the Stirlin' road." There was a 
quiver of anxiety In the boy's tones ; it seemed 
as impossible to doubt his good faith as 
to argue against the truth of his words. In 
cutting him off before he reached the fatal 
cottage was Ronald Lindsay's only hope of life. 

In less than five minutes his would-be pre- 
servers were on the road. 

For the first half-hour, if truth be told, 
Robin Ferguson found his steed little to his 
taste; in fact, it was only by frantic clutches 
at its mane that he kept himself upon its back 
at all, and the swaying and jogging bid fair 
to loosen every tooth in his head, besides 
making him gasp for breath. To talk was 
out of the question ; beads of sweat stood on 
the lad's brow, and it needed all his determina- 
tion to cling stoutly to his task. 

McAIister, not without a grim smile at the 
boy's predicament, not unmixed with admira- 
tion at his pluck, made no comment ; indeed, 
he was almost entirely engrossed with the 
thoughts of the wild tale, but scarcely under- 
stood, and still wilder character of their 
adventure. 
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Involuntarily he drove his spurs into his 
willing horse's sides as through the gloom 
a girl's face seemed to look into his and a 
girl's lips cried in anguish, " For my sake, 
Keith, for my sake." 

To the world's end he would have gone 
for her dear sake, he told himself, but how 
could he, alas ! do that which was impossible ? 

The sudden spring of his horse forward as 
he felt the unaccustomed touch of the spur 
came nigh both to the undoing of his plans 
and the unseating of Robin. 

" Ech, sirs!" cried the boy in horror, as to 
save himself he flung his arms round his steed's 
neck. " But I'm feart I canna gang that gait 
the noo ! " 

Serious as was the enterprise, McAlister 
could not forbear another smile at the lad's 
discomfited face, whilst at the same time he 
reined in his own steed, and leaning forward 
took his companion's bridle. 

"You will get accustomed to it, my boy," 
be said kindly. " You have not perhaps ridden 
very much before." 

The twinkle in his eyes was lost on Robin, 
whose courage, however, returned with his 
re-«ettled seat. 

»3« 
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"Oh, I'll gang bonnily the noo," He replied 
cheerfully as he shook out the reins with the 
"Whoop, lass!" with which he was wont to 
encourage the placid Dobbie, and away they 
went once more over the darkening moor at 
a wild gallop. 

" How came it that you learnt of the inten- 
tions of these fellows?" asked McAlister as 
Robin, growing accustomed to his new steed, 
gradually recovered breath. 

"'Twas Jim Bowden, ye ken," replied 
the boy, somewhat jerkily between sundry 
bumps. " He telt me blithely, the whiles 
he was glorying in the bluidy wark, an' I 
listened, ye ken, to it a', and then I ran awa' 
to Glenalder at aace, for it was no tettin' 
the bonnie laird dee I cud be daein' wi'out 
a finger stretchit to save him; forbye, I'd 
promised Effie, ye ken — Effie, wha lo'ed him 
sae doucely." 

Though not understanding the latter allusion, 
McAlister was keen-witted enough to piece 
the story pretty clearly together, and for a 
time silence fell between them as they rode 
quickly on in the twilight, each engrosi 
his own thoughts. 

Very lonely was the narrow moor i 
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very gloomy towered the distant line of 
shadowy hills in the distance ; the cold March 
wind howled around them, piercing them 
through and through with its sharp and biting 
breath; but neither man nor boy cared for 
that. They were riding a race with death, and 
they knew it — a race that was likely to be 
a hard one too, for death just then seemed 
already before them, laughing mockingly at 
their useless pains. And Keith McAlister's 
jaw was set grim and stem as he rode with 
bent head and quickening pulses. 

There was a chance yet, but a slender one ; 
he weighed it, first this way, then that, in his 
mind. Six hours' start ! Yet Lindsay was not 
riding a race, but at his leisure, stopping, in 
all probability, to rest his horse and partake 
of refreshment on the way; all that meant 
time, and precious time. Yes, with God's 
help there was a chance. 

Darker and darker it grew, objects around 
gradually became indistinct masses ; night was 
upon them. 

The moor was wilder and more lonely than 
ever now ; moreover, in places the treacherous 
mosses lay yawning to engulf unwary travellers, 
but Robin Ferguson was no mean guide ; 
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already through the gloom they could see the 
faint white line of the Stirling road, and away 
northward, what was that? Yes! what was 
it but the dim outline of a small hut. Both 
riders caught back their breath with a gasp ; 
they were in sight of their destination, as 
yet, however, far off, for the hut stood 
on a higher level, silhouetted against the 
sky. 

There stood the hut, silent, mysterious. Had 
it already been the dumb witness of a bloody 
tragedy on that wild March night ? 

Instinctively, both reined in their panting 
horses as on a sudden the stillness around them 
was broken by the sharp tap of a horse's hoofs 
on the white road ahead. 

Great Heavens ! it was the victim, going 
unsuspectingly onwards to bis doom ; fainter and 
fainter came the ringing sounds. Silence once 
more. 

" Ride ! ride I lad ! " cried McAlister, flinging 
himself forward madly on his horse. " Ride, 
in Heaven's name, for your life and his ;" and 
without waiting he plunged his spurs now deep 
into Brown Beauty's sides so that she leapt 
forward Into the darkness with a snort of rage, 
then, urged forward still by her rider, galloped 
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on over the smooth springy turf as she had 
never galloped before. 

A race with death ! A grim race and a 
stern one t with flying hoofs, panting breath, 
and the guiding arm of Providence over all. 
Not once did the goaded animal stumble ; the 
treacherous mosses yawned in vain for their 
prey, and Robin, with a sharp pain at his side, 
but lips pressed close in heroic silence, swayed 
and bumped from side to side as he clutched 
frantically at his saddle in that wild ride. 

Again in the stillness could be heard the ring 
of that other horse's steady-going hoofs, their 
own noiseless on the mossy ground ; they 
could hear the deep voice of the rider as he 
sang a snatch of an old song to while away the 
loneliness of the way. 

Nearer and nearer they drew, and nearer and 
neared loomed the dark outline of Maggie 
Meam's cottage. One more last spurt, Brown 
Beauty, one more gallant gallop and your 
master will be your debtor for ever! Nobly 
the poor beast responded to the touch of the 
well-known band as she gathered herself 
together for the effort. 

On, yet onwards, and then above the moan- 
ing wind there rang out a shout. 
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" Lindsay ! — Lindsay ! — for the sake of 
Heaven stop ! " 

The great stentorian shout, and then on a 
sudden the clinking horsehoofs on the road 
ceased and a voice called back in wonder, — 

" Who speaks there? " 

" It is I — Keith McAlister ! Wait for me as 
you love your Hfe," 

And the next moment, to Ronald Lindsay's 
utter astonishment, two horsemen leapt into the 
road beside him. 

The story, told in McAlister's short, direct 
manner, was soon repeated, and the wonder 
grew in Lindsay's eyes as he listened. What 
memories were stirred at the old names I Colin 
Fraser I Ah ! the cap in the shrubbery had 
found its sequel, then. Angus! Michael 
Stuart I How the familiar names recalled 
those old, old times, of which he had been 
dreaming so lately as he rode on in the 
darkness. 

And her brother had saved him ! Unseen in 
the darkness quick tears came to the man's 
eyes as he held out his hand to grasp the 
boy's. 

What ! the little Robbie of four years back ? 
The "wee brither" she had loved so dearly? 
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And he had saved him — he and his old boy- 
hood's friend, Keith McAlister, who now waved 
aside the thanks he would have poured upon 
him. 

" Nay I nay I " he cried, and a great 
triumphant gladness seemed to ring in his 
voice. 

" Nay! no thanks to me, Lindsay, 'twas the 
lad's doing. And a right gallant doing too I " 
And he laid his hand on Robin's arm. 

" I cannot speak of recompense for such a 
service," said Lindsay, turning to the boy, who 
sat his horse, still breathing hard the while. 
" But—" 

" Na, sir I " interrupted Robin, eagerly. 

" Na ! na ! ye winna refuse me what 1 wud 
speir o' ye. Oh, sir ! " and a world of longing 
seemed pent up in the lad's tones, "tak' me 
wi' ye the noo, uk* me wi' ye to serve 
ye. Faith, I wad serve ye wi* my heart's 
bluid if I might I " 

The pathos in his tones touched Lindsay 
deeply. 

" Nay, my boy," he said gravely, *' but think 
first what such service would mean. You leave 
your home and friends for what ? To per- 
chance follow a lost cause and the failing 
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fortunes of your master. Times have changed 
since Ronald Lindsay's service was sought as 
boon." 

" I hae neither hame nor freends," sobbed the 
boy. " My feyther is deid, an' Effie's deid, ye 
ken, an' I dauma gang back to Brierton for 
fear o' black Colin Fraser. Oh, tak' me wi' 
ye, sir ! tak' me wi' ye ! " 

" Nay," said Lindsay, kindly, *' if such be the 
case I were churl indeed to refuse such 
service." He bent forward and touched the 
lad almost tenderly on the arm. 

" Come, Robin, then," he said. " Come, little 
comrade, for the night deepens and I must be 
away ! " 

The lad looked up, his face radiant with 
smiles. 

" Ech, sirs I " was all he said, but there was 
the ring of a great joy in his boyish voice as he 
said it. 



In the little hut on the moor the peat fire 
burnt dim ; on rough stools beside it sat the 
cloaked figures of two men with bonnets drawn 
low over their brows as they bent forward 
waiting. In a comer old Maggie Mearns, 
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reputed witch and soothsayer, mumbled and 
grunted as she held a dirty pipe between her 
toothless jaws. 

There was a silence of expectancy upon the 
group as they sat watching, waiting. 

Occasionally the hand of one man stole to his 
breast-pocket, and an evil smile crept over his 
thin, sallow features, but the other remained 
motionless. 

" It's getting late." The first man spoke so 
suddenly that the other, roused thus abruptly 
from his reverie^ swayed forward on his stool, 
nearly on to the smouldering fire, raising as he 
did so towards the speaker the gaunt face of 
Michael Stuart. 

There was a brooding fire in the fanatic's 
eye as slowly he raised his arm aloft with the 
customary gesture with which he started his 
discourses. 

"Late!" he echoed in a subdued but still 
high-pitched voice. "Ay! he lingers by the 
way, but he winna escape, for lo, the net is 
spread at the feet o' the fowler an' the bird 
winna escape ! Hae I no warsled in speerit in 
prayer for the destruction o' the bluidy man? 
Fear not, Colin Eraser, my arm is steidy an' my 
speerit strong within me to hew doon the 
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child o' Satan, even as Ehud slew Eglon in 
the cause o' righteousness." 

" Haud your claverin' tongue," snarled 
Fraser, drawing back his lips over his gums 
like an angry dog. 

"We haena got the Babel's brat yet, an' 
ye ken wha sups wi' the de'il haes need o' a 
lang spurtle ; but he'lt need a' the help o' his 
maister to save him frae me the nicht" And 
he emphasised his words by drawing a pistol 
from his belt whilst he fingered lovingly his 
long knife. 

" He'll ken mair sune what the vengeance o' 
Colin Fraser is ! " he muttered. 

** Ha, ha, my bonnie laird, we'll see wha 
craws loudest the noo I " 

In the far distance he had caught sound of 
the click, click of hoofs on the hard road. 

Slowly he rose, holding out his hands towards 
the glowing peats, whilst his eyes travelled from 
the old crone crouched over the warmth towards 
the door. 

"Ye said his hour had come, mither," 
he muttered hoarsely; "ye' re no deceivin' 
me ?" 

" Na, na," she croaked, chuckling, as she 
drew in long whiffs from her pipe and hugged 
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the huge black cat which lay purring on her 
knees closer to her. 

"Nal na! his bluid is red, an' it runs fast; 
he winna escape ye, Colin lad. Na, na, the 
siller was guid — an* there's gould to follow I 
Wad auld Maggie disappoint ye, laddie ; na, 
ye'll no hae tint yer vengeance the nicht" 

"Come then, Michael," cried Fraser, the red 
flame leaping in his dark eyes as he turned in 
a kind of fierce joy to his companion, "we 
maun to work." 

They had scarcely crossed the hut, however, 
than Angus, who had been keeping watch with- 
out, came rushing in upon them, his heavy, 
sullen face aglow with anger, his eyes gleaming 
with baffled rage. 

" He hae escaped ! '* he screamed. " He hae 
escaped I Oh ! but he waur coming along sae 
blithely, liltin' a bonnie tune, ye ken, an' I 
was just creepin' in to tell ye to hasten when 
twa horsemen cam' gallopin' frae across the 
moors. I wis' they were messengers frae the 
de'il himsel' sae doucely did they win owre the 
mosses. An' I heard ane shout out, ' Lindsay, 
Lindsay ! ' Ay ! but the de'il hae wam't his 
servant an' it's nae vengeance we'll be haein' 
(he nicht." 
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Eraser's face grew black with fury. 
"Escaped!" he cried. "Escaped! bah I you 
rave, Angus, lad ! Warned ! By Heaven ! it is 
impossible — impossible! 1*11 hae his bluid! 
I'll hae his bluid ! Nae power shall stop me ! " 
And he rushed from the cottage, only to return, 
however, in a few moments, livid with rage 
and shaking with passion. 

He had heard, though it had become too 
dark to see, the galloping of hoofs growing 
fainter and fainter in the distance. And he 
knew that he had been baulked. 

" Ye auld doited carline 1 " he shrieked as he 
seized Maggie Mearns's arm in his and shook 
it angrily. "Ye auld fause hag I ye telt me 
his hour had come. Ech! but I've twa minds 
to tell ye that your ain is here for deceivin' me." 

The old woman shot a look at him so 
cunning and so evil that involuntarily he 
dropped her arm and shrank back. 

Mother Mearns had a reputation of having 
sold her soul to the Evil One in return for 
certain powers, and it was know 
mother, the celebrated Isobel Gow< 
cairn, had revealed weird and t< 
of Satanic transactions before she 
doom of burning twenty-seven year 
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Remembering this with a shudder, therefore, 
Fraser stood back from the old hag's side, half 
fearful, Half furious, whilst Stuart and Ferguson 
in the background muttered low prayers and 
crossed themselves in terror, fully expecting to 
see their rash companion turn suddenly into a 
crow, a toad, or a hare, perhaps, before their 
eyes. 

But " Mither Mearns," satisfied to see the 
terror she had produced, laughed softly, and 
commenced rocking herself backwards and 
forwards, crooning to the great yellow-eyed 
cat on her lap. The canny old woman was 
not minded to lose her reputation — a lucrative 
one at times — for the sake of a false step, 
and now she enjoyed to the full the paling 
faces and starting eyes of her guests before 
she deigned to speak. Then suddenly she 
rose, pointing wiUi a feeble dignity to the 
door. 

" Gae 1 ye claverin' loons ! " she commanded, 
" ye lily-hearted limmers ! ye fule bodies ! An' 
listen tae me, Colin Fraser, afore ye gae, an' 
tak' tent tae my words : ye'll hae yer hour, 
ou, ay, ye'll hae it I but ye'll no hae the time 
to glory in it, for the same hour that seals 
the fate o' bonnie Ronald Lindsay yer own 
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fause heart wuU cease to beat for dule or 
joy." And so saying she turned her back, 
leaving the three men to steal away, white, 
trembling and fearful, into the darkness of 
the night 
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TAM O' THE GLEN 

Miss Jean Lindsay sat prim and demure, with 
pursed-up mouth of displeasure and eyes which, 
under their pale lashes, shot side-glances of 
disapproval at the figure of her niece, who, bent 
low over her writing-table, seemed altogether 
oblivious of her aunt's presence. Miss Jean's 
knitting-needles flew apace between her bony 
fingers. Everything about the worthy lady 
was bony, with the unlovely angularity of a 
faded virginity ; to look at her you would 
have found room to echo the doubt which 
Evelyn had laughingly cast on the possibility of 
early charms. The grey-yellow curls arranged 
stiffly on her head could never have been 
anything brighter than the palest straw colour ; 
the little green eyes which twinkled so 
maliciously under their white lashes were set 
obliquely above a nose which seemed curious 
of making their acquaintance, or perhaps had 
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taken fright at the yawning chasm of the wide 
mouth beneath. No 1 Miss Jean Lindsay could 
not. under the rosiest circumstances, or even in 
her own mother's eyes, however fond, have 
been called beautiful. And to-day, as she sat 
in her late sister-in-4aw's high-backed chair, 
she looked positively ugly, for a frown had 
found its way to her freckled forehead, and 
the addition added in no wise to her charms. 

Truth to tell, Miss Lindsay was out of 
temper — there was no denying it, not even 
to herself, though in her own eyes the 
extenuating circumstances fully justified her — 
for who could possibly be so trying as her 
dear niece — when she chose ? Miss Jean rolled 
up her eyes, sought a comparison, and failed ! 

Evelyn had no equal for obstinacy! Her 
aunt greatly pitied her husband — if ever she 
got one — a grave matter of doubt! Poor 
man ! His life would be a burden as hers 
was fast becoming — and why ? 

Why, indeed I Was it likely anyone could 
live comfortably in a house where your only 
companion seemed to glory in nothing but 
mysteries and idiotic secrets f 

There was some mystery now, Miss Jean 
was sure of it, and her knitting-needles 
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clicked fast and angrily at the thought of it, 
for why otherwise, she would like to ask, 
should her niece first confabulate with a 
village urchin, a mere gutter lad — so Mary, 
her confidential maid, had told her — and then 
become plunged in such gloomy spirits that 
she had retired supperless to bed? 

But it was not only that — no! Miss Jean 
hoped she was above the vulgar vice of 
curiosity — but she had been grieved, shocked, 
pained that dear Evelyn should assure her, 
when she broached the subject that morning, 
that nothing was the matter at all. Deceit 
she could forgive, but untruthfulness — 
never ! 

Virtue seemed to ooze out of the very 
pores of the good lady's skin as she drew 
herself up with a quick little jerk and cast 
a stern eye on the back of the unconscious 
culprit. 

Nothing the matter indeed! And that 
was the fourth letter she had written and 
torn up. And what sighingsl what vapour- 
ings I Truly it was time for the chaperone 
to interfere — there was some clandestine in- 
trigue going on here; she was sure of it — 
her duty was plain. 
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With a preliminary cough, which spoke 
volumes of mild rebuke and pain, she began 
the attack. 

"Evelyn, my dear!" 

Evelyn's dark curls bent lower over her 
writing ; evidently she was a little deaf. 

Again the virtuous spinster coughed gently. 

" Evelyn, my love, I wish to have a little 
serious conversation with you." 

There could be no pretence of deafness now. 
Miss Evelyn Lindsay rose with an alacrity 
somewhat startling. Her face was pale with a 
long night's vigil, but there was a sparkle under 
the long lashes which told that there had been 
joy in the morning. 

" I crave your pardon, dear aunt," she said 
in so dangerously humble a tone as to nonpluss 
the enemy for a full minute. 

" But may 1 crave you to excuse me till 
some other time. 1 — I have business to 
attend to which I fear admits of no delay." 
And with a low curtsey the young lady had 
disappeared before Mistress Jean had recovered 
her breath for a fresh onslaught. 

Truly the want of respect shown by the 
young people of the present day towards 
their elders was deplorable I Miss Jean 
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almost wished she had refused to leave her 
happy, happy cottage home to take pity on 
her orphan niece ; for of all ungrateful, for- 
ward hussies who was like to come to a bad 
end — The knitting-needles seemed to fill in 
the pause as their owner tossed back her 
head and drew the corners of her pursed-up 
mouth more tightly together. 

Meanwhile, the culprit, wrapt in her crimson 
cloak and hood, was aimlessly wandering down 
the terrace path outside, deeply engrossed on 
that urgent business that brooked no delay — 
her thoughts. And truly just then a pretty 
tangle of thoughts, that refused to be put 
in proper order. 

The last eighteen hours, when she seemed 
to have risen from depths to heights, and 
from heights to depths, had utterly confused 
all Mistress Evelyn's preconceived ideas and 
plans for future guidance. 

Oh I the agony of those long night hours 
when she had tossed sleepless on her couch, 
pursued by nightmares, growing each more 
hideous as the slow dawn broke in the 
eastern skies. 

Oh I the joy of that tiny note that had come 
to her with the first faint streaks of light 
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— "Your brother is safe and unhurt." What 
tears and kisses had been shed over that tiny 
pieceof paper 1 What prayers of thanksgiving I 
And then, later, how big loomed the diffi- 
culties before her, how cold, how short and 
formal after all those few words were ; uuly 
he had gone at her bidding, had risked, she 
was sure, life and limb for her sake. And 
now — now that it was accomplished, pride, 
his pride this time, was to come once more 
between them. Well, it was her own fault. 
She had tried him too far; the pitcher that 
went too often to the well was sure to be 
broken at last, and now her own foolish, 
vain spirit of coquetry had perhaps robbed 
her of the love of the only man she ever 
really cared for. Poor Evelyn 1 a sob rose 
to her throat at the bitterness of the reflection. 
Her own pride, which a few hours before 
would have tossed that cold, formal note into 
the fire with a scornful little laugh, had 
crumbled in the fire of last night's furnace; 
only the pure gold of a great gratitude and 
a great love remained. And yet, what could 
she do ? He would not come to her. No I 
he feared that her careless little feet would 
be as ready as before to trample on all he 
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had to ofTer ; and she, she could not go to 
him. Her hazel eyes grew dark with trouble 
as she thought of it all, and slowly she made 
her way down the long avenue. 

She was alone — even Bevis had not broken 
from his dreams of summer joys before the 
great log fire to accompany her— but she 
was glad ; she did not want to talk, even to 
Bevis. As for Aunt Jean, she shuddered and 
quickened her pace. She would go for a 
walk, the fresh air would do her good after her 
sleepless night ; it was not so cold to-day either, 
though the sky was leaden grey, and there 
seemed around that dull, dreary sameness of 
tone and colouring peculiar to the last winter 
days before spring has sounded her first herald 
notes of awakening life. 

The atmosphere was depressing, but never- 
theless the girl's spirits rose a little as the 
exercise brought back the warm colour to her 
cheeks ; perhaps, who knows, she might meet 
him, and then — why, then surely the rest 
would be easy. He should read her story in 
her eyes, and she — with a gay little laugh 
she hurried onwards — she would go towards 
Airdcraig— no, perhaps not. She would go 
instead to the old loch side where he had said 
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good-bye so long ago. Ah ! how long ! and 
there — why, perhaps, he would be waiting 
for her like the prince in the old fairy tale; 
and when they had kissed and made friends 
they would be married " and live happily ever 
after." 

It was a very different day to that one so 
"long ago." The trees were bare as they 
sloped down to the water's edge ; only the 
green fir trees stood proud and dark still 
amongst their shivering brethren like haughty 
gentlefolk amidst a crowd of beggars. But 
the old loch was the same, calm and placid 
as ever, set in its surrounding braes like some 
fair gem ; yet even the loch reflected grey 
shadows instead of sunny blue skies, and the 
hills beyond loomed gloomy and ominous. 
Evelyn shivered ; she wished she had not come 
now, the silence oppressed her. She turned 
quickly to go. and turning, found herself face 
to face with McAlister's strange servitor, Tam 
o' the Glen. 

Involuntarily she drew back a pace, for she 
had ever had a fear of the man, whose uncanny 
appearance certainly warranted apprehension ; 
though more decently dressed than of yore 
his red hair still hung wildly about bis head 
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and face, whilst just now his cunning little 
blue eyes twinkled with a very unpleasantly 
mad light 

He dragged his bonnet from his head with 
a slouching reverence, but did not move from 
her path. 

"Maybe ye'U be wanting the maister?" he 
queried, running his shifting eyes over her 
with an air meant to be innocent, but ill- 
concealing a suppressed excitement. " Na I 
na I but if ye* re speirin' for him, leddie, 
it's doon by the loch side he is the 
noo!" 

" By the loch side ? " echoed Evelyn, moving 
slowly back, but keeping her eyes fixed on 
the figure before her. " Mr McAlister by the 
loch side ? " 

"Ou ay," replied Tarn, glibly, "his nain- 
sel, leddie, an' I ken he'll be muckle gled to 
see yer bonnie face." 

Flushing crimson, Evelyn turned and slowly 
began to descend the narrow path that led 
to the side of the loch. If indeed Keith were 
, then all were well ; her heart beat gladly 
le thought, and yet behind it there lurked 
n suspicion of Tarn's good faith. 
le looked behind, and the growing nervous- 
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ness increased as she saw him following her 
closely, chuckling in so strange a manner that 
she feh half inclined to run from him. Yet 
how foolish. What could this poor, half- 
witted fellow do, or be likely to do with his 
master close by ? She looked anxiously ahead. 
Through a narrow belt of firs she could see 
the grey waters of the loch, but nowhere the 
familiar figure of Keith McAUster. Her heart 
began to fail her. She half turned to retrace 
her steps, and the next moment was struggling 
in Tam's arms, with a plaid flung tightly over 
her face and head. 

" Ha, ha ! ha, ha ! my bonnie burd," laughed 
a voice in her ear; "ha, ha! my fine leddie! 
I hae ye at last, hae I ? An' noo we'll be 
seeing how ye like the cauld, cauld waters to 
cool your hot bluid. EchI but it's nae use 
struggling, lassie, for there's nain but puir Tarn 
to heed ye, nor likely to be the noo." 

He was tying her arms tightly together as 
he spoke, and as Evelyn, realising the hope- 
lessness of her situation, ceased her struggles, 
he broke out again into wild lai^rhter. 

" It was bonnie M^^ie Wilson that drooned 
in Solway Firth, an* it's bonnie Mistress Lind- 
say will droon by the banks o' Loch Ehlan 
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the noo. Ha, ha! ha, ha! my sonsie lassie! 
ye wha gatred a braw man greet for lo'e o' 
yer cauld face, it's yersel' wull dae the greetin* 
when the caulder waves kiss it." 
, Evelyn shuddered with horror. He was 
mad — this terrible creature — who, she knew, 
had always hated her with that strange, jealous 
hatred which had been so quick to divine her 
secret and his master's ; but, mad or sane, he 
was going to kill her, and at the thought a 
cold sweat of agony broke over her. She was 
going to die — to die in her full strength and 
youth — to die a horrible death. 

Still, she did not cry out or struggle; she 
knew how utterly useless it would be. And 
the old pride of courage — the birthright of a 
noble name — stood by her in her hour of need. 
When the madman removed the heavy plaid 
she stood facing him, pale but unflinching. 

"Ay I but ye're a bonnie dool " he grinned, 
mouthing at her in his fiendish triumph. 
"And ech! but it's a bonnier corpse ye'U be 
makin'! 'Tis but a cauld bed, my dearie, 
but ye'II no be restin* in it for lang, only a 
few hours mair— just a verra few hours to 
dree your weird, lassie, but 1*11 be gi'en you 
them blithely." 
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" What are you going to do ? " she muttered, 
trying to speak calmly, trying to hide the fear 
in her eyes from his gloating triumph. " If 
you are going to kill me, I beg of you in 
mercy to be quick." 

Again he laughed softly as he pointed to a 
stake fixed close to the loch side. 

"Na, nal" he gibed, "fower years ye hae 
garred my bonnie maister greet for ye, ye 
fause, cauld'hearted lassie, an' for fower lang 
hours ye'll tak' tent o' the weird ye garred 
him dree — fower lang hours, my doo I an' then 
the cauld waters wull kiss your cherry lips 
an' choke the cruel words for aye." 

The horror of it! She understood now all 
the cold cruelty of this madman ; she was to 
be bound to the stake, to see the waters of 
the loch slowly rise, very slowly, as the waters 
of the upper loch, from which the dam had 
been only partly removed, trickled gradually 
into it 

It was a repetition of the tragedy of Sol- 
way Firth, though infinitely more slow and 
fiendish. 

With loud laughter and taunts Tarn o' the 
Glen fastened his victim to the pile. And 
she, with the horror of death on her face, 
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stood with the cold waters lapping gently 
about her feet, staring with fascinated eyes 
over the broad bosom of the loch whose 
waters were so soon to engulf her. 

"Ye'U ha'e bonnie company," cried Tam 
as he prepared to leave her. " Ha, ha, my 
dearie ! maybei the water kelpie frae the river 
ford wuU be skirlin' for a kiss frae your rosy 
lips. Guid-bye to ye, lassie, I'm ganging 
the noo. Ye'U no see me again, mistress. 
Na, nor for that maitter nae ither in this 
warld," and with a wild cry of triumph, which 
rang in her ears like a knell, he was gone — 
gone ! And she was alone with death. 

She looked in mute anguish across the 
shining, softly rippling waters. How placid 
they looked, yet, oh ! how cruel ! Faster and 
faster the little wavelets broke around her 
skirts, the cold March wind whistled and sang 
through the leafless branches like a requiem. 
She was alone. 

Then suddenly a mad terror seized her, she 
struggled frantically with her bonds, sending 
shriek after shriek over the waters till the 
marsh birds flew with echoing cries from their 
shelters amongst the long rushes. But it was 
all in vain ; no human voice could hear, only 
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the water rippled its gentle music around her, 
and in the distance the grey bills grew black in 
the fading light 

"Will no one save me?" she cried in her 
agony. " Oh, will no one save me I Keith I 
Keith I " But the breeze caught back her words 
and echoed them in her ears as it swept past 
her. It was the hour of despair, an hour that 
had come to ber so suddenly, so unexpectedly, 
that, to the girl standing there face to face with 
death, it seemed as though she must dream, 
and that this horrible nightmare must pass with 
waking realities. And still the water crept 
snake-like and silent ever higher and higher, 
inch by inch, nearer her heart 
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THE RESCUE 

Lost in a reverie of deep thought, with bent 
shoulders and downcast eyes, Keith McAlister 
strode across the moor with slow, hesitating 
steps. Within him love and pride strove des- 
perately for the mastery, as they had striven 
through all that long night ride home along the 
Stirling road, marring by their insistent voices 
the glad triumph of his success. Yes I he had 
fulfilled the almost impossible task she had set 
him to do, and now, surely now she would 
listen to his pleading more graciously, surely 
the very fact of her message had been an un- 
conscious avowal of her interest — nay, her 
love ; he would at anyrate go to her and hear 
his sentence at once ; he could no longer bear 
the suspense, that long, weary suspense of more 
than four years. Then pride raised his voice, 
clamouring against such a course. To go to her 
now I to claim a reward that no generous 
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woman could refuse at such a time ? — to belike 
the veriest beggar snatching by force what he 
could not win ? No ! no I urged pride, if she 
wants you she will send for you. She knows 
you love her — wait, wait. But for all pride's 
pleadings his footsteps led him still half reluct- 
antly towards Glenalder. 

Suddenly, as he entered a broken glade where 
the first blue violets opened wondering eyes on 
a grey, bleak world in sad surprise, and the 
wind sighed through bare tree branches as if 
calling the unborn beauties in the soft brown 
shoots to unfold themselves, he was arrested by 
hearing far off a wild laugh, so uncanny, almost 
unearthly, that involuntarily he stopped to 
listen. The glade sloped towards a narrow 
ravine that wound itself upwards on to the 
moorland beyond ; a winding, ledge-like path 
ran along it. On one side the brown tangle of a 
thick undergrowth, rising up like a wall, and 
below a steep precipice, over which a tiny linn 
splashed and gurgled in a sparkling cascade on 
to some white rocks below. Again the wild 
laugh rang out, and leaping down the narrow 
path before him came the equally wild fig 
Tam 0* the Glen, his red hair flying aroui 
bonnetless head, and his eyes gleaming 
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mad mirth. As he saw his master, however, he 
came to a sudden halt, and for a moment the 
two men stood staring at each other in wonder. 
Never till that minute had McAlister realised 
how unbalanced was his poor retainer's mind ; 
he had kept the fellow partly in pity, partly 
from a kindly feeling for the pathetic devotion 
he displayed towards himself, but the wisdom 
of it he began strongly to doubt as he caught 
the mad light in Tarn's wandering blue eyes. 

"What is the meaning of this?" he asked 
sternly. " Are you a madman, fellow, to behave 
in such a way? You bring shame on my 
service." 

For answer Tam began to laugh £^^n, very 
softly this time, hugging himself together as if 
he would hold the secret trembling on his li(6, 
then suddenly, with a cry, he flung his arms high 
in the air. " She's deein' I " he cried, " ha, ha I 
ha, ha I She's deein' the noo by the weary loch 
side, like bonnie Maggie Wilson dee'd on 
Solway Sand. Ah, but it was a graidly thocfat, 
an unco graidly thocht I She'll no gar ye greet 
ony mair, puir maister ; na, na, it's her turn to 
greet the noo, an' oh, but she grat bonnily when 
I left her by her lane, wi' the cauld, cauld waters 
to kiss her sonsie cheeks I " 
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" What do you mean, you raving idiot ? 
Speak, man, or — " 

The grip on Tarn's arm was like Iron ; never 
before had he seen such a look on his master's 
face as he bent it, white and set, towards 
his. 

Tam laughed feebly, yet still triumphant. 
*' Hoots awa ! " he cried with a cunning 
chuckle, "wha cud I mean, maister, but the 
cauld, fause leddie wi' the bonnie face wha 
garred ye greet sae sair ; but yell no greet 
mair for her I Na, na I The cauld waters o* 
Loch Ehlan wuU cool her cruel tongue. Ech I 
but shell be finding the water kelpie bonnie 
company, I'm thinking — an' ye'll no greet sair 
for her again, maister." 

With a cry, half anguish, half curse, 
McAlister flung him from him and leapt wildly 
up the narrow path. With the cunning of a 
madman Tam realised his intention, and with 
a gurgling oath sprang after him. 

" Na I na ! *' he cried furiously, '* ye shallna 
save her, maister — ye — ye shallna 1 " But 
his own mad rush brought destruction on 
the unhappy man, for as he sprang forward in 
his frenzy his foot slipped, for a moment or two 
he clawed desperately in the air, mouthing and 
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shrieking, then, with a last wild cry, which rang 
piteously down the ravine and out on to the 
moorland beyond, he fell, crashing down over 
the precipice, the thud, thud of his body 
faintly heard on the rocks below. 

With scarce a second's heed to Tarn's fate 
McAlister tore onwards. Only last night he 
had raced with Death — now he raced with 
Death and Love. A desperate race! with 
brain that refused to think on that luridly 
terrible picture painted in the mad words of 
Tarn o' the Glen. She was dying — drowning 
by inches — dying! — she, who meant so much 
more than life to him. Oh, heavens ! the 
awful terror of it. 

Faster and faster he raced, over the brown 
heather-clad moors, down vales, up hills, across 
wastes, whilst his heart seemed bursting within 
him, and his head swayed with the rush of 
blood which throbbed in tiis temples. 

A race indeed that watching spirits might 
well hold their breath with the wonder of it. 
On and on, stumbling, swaying, reeling, yet 
ever faster, till the low ridge of wooded hills 
that fringed the loch side was reached. 

How his heart leapt ! then froze to sudden 
coldness now as he ran. What should he see 
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when he breasted those silent hills ? Was it the 
hush of death that made his own panting 
breath the only audible sound ? 

" Keith, Keith ! " it was a cry, faint, waver- 
ing, but a cry at sound of which the man, with 
white face and straining eyes, stopped for a 
second, then with a quick, glad sob, which 
almost strangled him, he rushed forward once 
more. He was in time I — in time I 

Ah ! but was he ? As a few seconds later he 
stood by the slight, white-clad figure, droop- 
ing, almost waist deep in icy waters, the horror 
of the question came to him once more. Had 
that faint, piteous cry been her last? Oh, 
heavens ! what if it were ? 

With trembling, hasty fingers he cut the 
cruel ropes that bound her and lifted the 
unconscious figure, dripping and icy cold, in 
his arms. 

On the ground at his feet lay the crimson 
cloak that had fallen from her in her struggle 
with the madman. With tender hands he 
wrapped it round her and laid her gently on 
the grass, rubbing her cold hands and calling 
her by name in a voice which shook with a 
great fear. 

" Evelyn, Evelyn ! " 

Was she dead ? She looked it as she lay 
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there, her dark tangle of curls straying across 
her white forehead, her hazel eyes fast closed ; 
but even as he called in his anguish the heavy 
lids Buttered a second, quivered, then slowly 
opened — opened at first with a wide horror in 
them, then, after one long shudder, falling 
suddenly on him as he knelt drawing deep, 
gasping breaths beside her. 

" Keith," she whispered very low, so that 
he had to bend close to her to hear. " Oh, 
Keith, you have come 1 " 

"And you will forgive me after all? Oh, 
Keith, I don't believe I shall ever forgive 
myself for all the pain I have caused yoti. I 
— I — oh I I don't think there's any name bad 
enough for me. I wish you would scold me, 
Keith." 

But Keith McAlister only smiled as he drew 
her close to him. When joy comes in the 
morning the weeping of the night seems of 
infinitely small account Those four weary 
years of waiting seemed of a sudden to have 
lost half their length. 

They were sitting together in the library 
at Glenalder. Miss Jean, appeased slightly 
by being fully enlightened on matters past 
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and present, having discreetly retired to write 
a letter to her dearest, dearest friend, Lady 
Ogllvie, at Edinburgh, to announce the engage- 
ment of her poor niece to some horrible Whig, 
but she had known well enough how matters 
would end when she saw the girl's flighty 
ways. 

Meantime, Evelyn and McAIister, rendered 
supremely happy by her absence, whispered 
together those hundred and one confessions 
which seemed so surprising to each other and 
so vastly interesting and long in the telling. 

"And I really loved you all the time," 
declared Evelyn, annihilating at one crushing 
blow all those other lovers who from time to 
time had played such interesting parts in the 
memory of her heart 

And he believed her — this simple young man, 
with his honest, loving heart, which had been 
filled so full of her image ever since he could 
remember that he had scarcely noticed the 
shade of another woman's hair. 

" Oh, my darling, if I had but known ! " he 
whispered, *'if only I had known, but I — I 
never dreamt it. I thought — yes, darling, do 
not frown — I thought you despised me." 

Miss Lindsay stamped down resolutely a 
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very uncomfortable little twinge as she mur- 
mured reproachfully, — 

" Despise you, Keith ! Nay, how could you ? " 

He could only laugh at his own folly now, 
laugh gaily and lightly as he kissed her and 
read only love In the depths of her hazel 
eyes. 

" Nay, I am but a clumsy idiot of a lover 
after all," he said humbly. " And you, my 
queen, how came you to love me? I cannot 
think—" 

" Nay, then, do not think," she retorted 
with a touch of her old coquetry. " But only 
know — surely that is enough, laddie? She 
smiled at him through her long lashes, then 
suddenly grew grave. Ah, Keith," she 
whispered tenderly, "we are all very foolish 
in this world, are we not? We just pretend, 
and pretend not to care, and let pride play 
havoc with our lives without guessing all the 
pain that will come after; but — but when I 
stood there " — she shuddered — " and saw those 
dreddful waters creeping nearer and nearer, 
I think I saw more of myself than I had ever 
seen before, and I prayed God to let you 
know I loved you before I died." Her eyes 
were dewy with tears as she lifted them to 
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his. " And God heard me, Keith," she added 
very sofdy. "And God heard me." 

*' I think He always does," answered her 
lover, simply. And then — 

" Poor Tarn," sighed Evelyn, pityingly. 
" Poor Tam, after all he has helped in making 
us very happy, hasn't he P I can't hate him, 
Keith, for he did it for love of you, darling, 
and — and I think I deserved it for my — " 

But Keith McAlister stopped her with a 
kiss. 
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The heat of the July day had passed. High 
and clear in the starry sky rode the silver 
moon, almost golden in her harvest glory. 
And below sleep had fallen upon hill and 
valley, glen and moor. Nature bad been 
prodigal of her gifts here in fair Lochaber ; 
there was a dream of poetry in each glade 
where the green trees, unsmirched by soil of 
dust, cast their leafy shade over mossy dells, 
starred with flowers innumerable, or bent low 
over some running linn or brawling bum, 
which dashed in white cascades of foam be- 
tween tall cliffs or dark ravines rich in 
a lovely tangle of green and golden under- 
growth. Loch Laggan itself lay like a silver 
mirror in its dark setting of hill and wood ; 
on one side the murmur of the River Spean, 
as it emptied itself into the great lake, rose 
gently on the night air, whilst from the 
depths of Coil More forest came the mingled 
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cries of beast and bird. But the timid deer 
might lie down to rest, at anyrate at night, 
now in peace and safety, for the last of her 
enemies, the grey wolves, who with cruel 
eyes and snapping jaws, had been wont to 
prowl within the forest depths in search of 
prey, now hung a proud trophy on the walls 
of Evan Dhu's house, which lay not far from 
the loch side, a long, irregular mass of wooden 
building, boasting neither grandeur nor beauty, 
yet a very palace of magnificence in the eyes 
of the Camerons, to whom the name of their 
great chief was as the name of king — almost 
of God. 

Within the walls of this pine-wood palace 
all seemed to sleep — all, that is to say, except 
where a solitary light in a solitary window 
proclaimed a midnight watcher. And in the 
room — small and bare — sat a man, bent low 
over a table, writing busily. 

The long^urled lovelocks fell around the 
handsome, immobile face, tired yet resolute ; 
but presently the writing was pushed aside 
and Dundee leant back in his chair with a 
weary sigh. He was alone, therefore what 
matter that there crept into his dark eyes 
a look of utter weariness? For the last ten 
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weeks his life might be said to have been one 
long whirl of complex intrigue and scheming 
difficult enough to daunt any man ; yet with 
the fierce passion for his king's cause at heart 
Dundee had, with his indomitable will and 
splendid genius of generalship, combined with 
almost superhuman powers of endurance, sur- 
mounted all obstacles and cut many a Gordian 
knot Now as he leant back in his chair, his 
long, delicate fingers pressed tightly together, 
he slowly reviewed that work, not without a 
thrill of pardonable triumph. 

From the moment when, on the ist of May, 
he had marched into the camp of Colin Mac- 
donald of Keppoch, and with a very crowning 
touch of diplomacy persuaded him to a truce 
with the hostile tribe of Macintoshes, his whole 
attention had been given to the winning over 
of the wild Highlanders to the side of James. 
The task had made many a shrewd and 
clever statesman of the day smile, but lo! 
before their astonished eyes the impossible had 
been made reality. 

With his incomparable charm, his delicate 
tact, above all his daring spirit, he had won 
the hearts of these lawless raiders. 

The si^e of Inverness had been raised, 
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Macdonald of Keppoch appeased. Gradually 
his plans and suggestions had won the ear 
of many of the great clans, who, though caring 
little for William or James, were not minded 
to see the great MacCallum More once more 
exercising his despotic rule from Inveraray 
Castle. 

No! the Macdonalds remembered the past 
glories of their clan before Islay, lona and 
Kintyre had fallen into the grasping clutch 
of the fair, &lse Campbells. The Camerons 
were deeply conscious of the heavy debt they 
would be called to pay as vassals to the House 
of Diarmid did they ever return. The Stewarts 
of Appin, wedged in between the sea and the 
Campbells, trembled for their very existence ; 
and from where Ara and Shira flow to Loch 
Fyne the Macnaughtons gladly threw in their 
lot with a cause which not only promised to 
give them revenge on the hated clan, but also, 
what was dearest of all to a Highlander's heart, 
held out the prospect of plunder and pillage. 

But it was one thing to gain the ear of the 
clans and quite another to mould them into 
one unanimous whole. Each separate clan was 
fiercely independent, owning no king but their 
own patriarch or chief, bowing to no law but 
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the law of might over right ; even the very 
Macdonald of Keppoch who now declared for 
the Stuart cause had but of late been fighting 
the Royal troops who were sent to oppose 
him in one of those lawless raids in which 
he excelled, thus earning amongst his neigh- 
bours the significant soubriquet of " Coll of the 
Cows." It was with such men as these — men 
who regarded thieving as a natural and quite 
proper profession, and hard work only fit for 
their womenkind, wild, untamable men, who 
whilst nominally Christians yet poured out 
libations of ale and milk to propitiate certain 
feared demons, and whose superstitions, pride 
and jealousies were proverbial — that Dundee 
found himself called upon to cope. And even 
his genius and tact would probably have failed 
had it not been for the friendly aid and counsel 
of Sir Ewan Cameron of Locheil, a devoted 
adherent of the Stuarts, and a man whose 
great sagacity and influence throughout the 
Highlands had earned him the title of the 
" Ulysses of the North ; " he it was upon whose 
advice Dundee refrained from any kind of 
training of the clans in the art of modern 
warfare, " There is no time for them to learn 
your way thoroughly," said the wise old man^ 
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"they will but unlearn their own." And 
Dundee, seeing the force of the argument, 
relinquished his idea ; there was, however, 
plenty of work for him in maintaining law 
and order in his camp at Lochaber, and here 
his personal spell worked wonders, so that 
men marvelled to see even the fiery Keppoch 
accept rebuke, and indeed make some lame 
apology and promise of amendment from his 
thieving ways, whilst quarrels were pacified 
such as under any other general would have 
filled the camp with bloodshed and sent every 
clan at each others' throats. There was a 
power in " Ian Dhu Cean's" eye and a 
magnetic force in his strong personality which 
tamed the fiery spirits under him. But for 
a time Dundee had been forced to break up 
his camp and send the clans back to their own 
territories, for the enemy seemed in no way 
inclined to send their armies into the mountain 
fastnesses of Badenoch and Lochaber, and he 
himself was not strong enough to risk an attack 
on the Lowlands ; and in spite of his urgent 
despatches to James no succours had been sent 
from Ireland (although there is no doubt that 
they could have been spared), indeed, no answer 
had been vouchsafed to the request at all. 
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And so, through those early summer days, 
Dundee had perforce waited — though not in 
idleness; with a handful of his own devoted 
followers he had ridden from place to place, 
now swooping down on a Whig tax-collector 
and relieving him of his dues, again venturing 
even as far as Perth, where, surprising the 
Laird of Blair and his lieutenant in bed, he 
collected the horses, money, powder and pro- 
visions of which they stood in sore need and 
rode off triumphant Occasionally he would 
find time to pay a flying visit to Dudhope to 
see his young wife and infant son, and to learn 
news which his Lowland friends would send 
her from time to time. 

But within the last week or two the enemy 
seemed to have suddenly aroused themselves, 
and to be turning their eyes with more serious 
intentions upon the lawless north. Hugh 
Mackay was In the field against him, a for- 
midable adversary in the great game of war 
which seemed about to be played. Himself a 
Highlander, he had resolved to employ the 
Highlanders* own tactics of the tinchel by 
placing a strong line of forts amongst the 
Grampians and at various points in Inverness- 
shire, thus narrowing down Dundee's sphere 
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of operations and enabling him to come to 
grips with his slippery foe. 

But Dundee was too good a general to be 
caught like a rat in a trap; the hour was 
drawing near in which a decisive blow must 
be struck — but before striking it he would, if 
possible, augment his slender army. Naturally 
his eyes, like Mackay's own, turned to the 
great clan of Athole ; not only could they 
bring nearly 2000 claymores to swell his 
ranks, but Blair Castle was in itself a key 
to the Lowlands, on one side commanding 
the only road by which troops could march 
from Perth to the Highlands, and on the 
otlier the passes to the Spey and Dee. 

At present Blair Castle was held by Stewart 
of Bfdlenach, the Jacobite steward of the 
Marquis of Athole ; whilst Lord Murray, who 
had espoused the cause of William, stood 
before its gates calling — but in vain — that 
the home of his ancestors should be delivered 
into his hands, the Marquis himself, with 
cunning cowardice, having betaken himself to 
Bath to drink the waters and await issues 
before declaring for either side. 

Such was the position of affairs on that 

July night, and now Dundee was waiting, not 
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without keen impatience, for the arrival of 
his messenger with news from Blair Athole. If 
only he could win over to his master's cause 
this great clan, or if only James would listen 
to his entreaties for Irish aid, he might strike 
a decisive blow at once and establish the 
Stuart cause again, at aayrate in Scotland. 

Slowly he rose, pacing the room, whilst his 
long, delicate hands closed and unclosed them- 
selves in his impatience. Presently he halted 
by the window, pausing to look out at the 
panorama of loveliness that lay before him. 
His beautiful face shone white in the moon's 
rays as he gazed out with absorbed eyes over 
the gleaming lake towards the dark masses 
of forest and hill beyond. 

Beneath this man's ever calm, almost mask- 
like, imperturbability there lay smouldering, 
almost unguessed, a perfect passion of en- 
thusiasm — an enthusiasm which he had flung 
whole-heartedly into the cause of King and 
Church; the love of ease, of self, even the 
love of woman- — he had never loved but one, 
his wife — were lost in that great devotion of 
his life — a devotion scarcely appreciated and 
but ill repaid ; but of this he seemed hardly 
to think. The cause — the cause-~that was 
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his all, and every fibre of his being, every 
power of his great intellect and genius were 
given freely and willingly to it. A great man 
this! A noble, generous man! upon whom 
history has been less than just, and whose 
name has been the scapegoat of many a foul 
and cruel deed from which the man himself 
would have turned in scorn. He may have 
been, nay was, stem in his justness, less 
merciful than we of softer days ; but those 
were stern times, and blood was spilt cruelly 
on both sides. Yet at times even his enemies 
had to own that he showed a mercifulness 
which ill accorded with his name of " bloody 
Claver'se." 

He was smiling now to himself as he stood 
there with dreaming eyes, allowing himself 
the rare relaxation of building sunny castles 
in the air. Perhaps, instinctively, he was 
thinking of his young wife, for presently he 
spoke half aloud. 

"Ah, Jean! Jean!" he murmured, "I have 
been but a neglectful husband, 1 fear, but there 
may be brighter days ahead for us, my sweet ; 
and when James sits once more at Whitehall, 
who so fair and sought after an ornament of 
his Court as the Viscountess Dundee ? " 
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Again the smile deepened in his great hazel 
eyes, and then checking a sigh he leant forward 
from the window. " I would that Lindsay 
were come," he murmured. 

In the meantime three travellers had been 
hastening with all speed through the wild forests 
and hills of Badenoch towards Lochaber. The 
message that Stewart of Ballenach had sent to 
Dundee was urgent, and Ronald Lindsay was 
no la^ard on the way ; indeed, he seemed to 
be imbued with some of his leader's exhaustless 
endurance as he toiled on, without fl^ging, 
through gloomy, tangled forests, along narrow 
mountain paths, up wild and picturesque 
goi^^, and across many a sparkling stream, 
through those hot July days. Poor Robin 
Ferguson, white-faced, and wistful for the 
cool glades in which he would fain have 
lingered, kept pace with his master with diffi- 
culty, but also with a stoical disdain for com- 
plaint, whilst their Highland guide looked 
with approving admiration at the Sassenach 
chief who seemed to face the toils and diffi- 
culties of the way as calmly as if he had worn 
the kilt from earliest youth. 

But the endurance of the bravest has its 
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limits, and as they passed up a dark ravine 
whose grey crags gleamed bare in the sunshine, 
and where a tiny linn crawled feebly and half 
dried amongst mossy ferns and harebells, Robin 
sank down with a sobbing sigh of exhaustion. 

"Poor lad!" said Lindsay, as he stood 
pitying and self-reproachful before him, " I 
should not have brought you on so hard and 
long a journey. Nay ! " as Robin raised a 
flushed face to his, " nay ! you have striven 
gallantly, but you are faint with weariness, 
and in truth," he added with a laugh, " I 
wonder not, for I feel as if did I stop to rest 
I should stop altogether; but see," pointing 
to a small hut which stood at the head of the 
ravine, " you, and in fact we all, shall be the 
better for refreshment — it is ill travelling in 
this heat without food. What say you, Connuil, 
are we like to receive hospitality yonder?" 

The Celt nodded his head eagerly as he 
declared in broken English that the contents 
of the whole hut would doubtless be at the 
command of so great a chief as Ronald Dhu ; 
and thus assured, Lindsay, not without a smile, 
helped Robin to his feet, and half led, half 
supported him towards the hut in question. 

A ragged Highlander, the eagle feather in 
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whose bonnet, however, proclaimed him to 
have assumed the proud title of Duinhe Wassel, 
was standing sunning himself before the low 
door, but at a few words in Gaelic from Connuil, 
the guide, he received his guests with an ex- 
travagant courtesy but ill according with the 
filthiness of his attire, and ushered them into 
the hut with due solemnity. Inside the at- 
mosphere was suffocating. A small peat fire 
burned in the middle of the one living room, 
and the fumes of smoke combined with the 
foetid air of the hut were all but unbearable. 
Two rough stools placed near the fire, a 
heap of dried heather in one comer, and a 
low truckle bed, whose mattress likewise was 
stuffed with heather, composed all the furniture. 
On the bed in question was seated the strange 
figure of an old white-headed man, clad in a 
long mantle of bull's hide, his arms and legs 
daubed with tar; he held himself with great 
dignity, and Ronald guessed at once, from the 
reverence and awe with which their guide 
treated him, that this was one of the celebrated 
Highland seers whose prophecies swayed so 
often the destinies of the clans. And in this 
surmise he was right, for after they had par- 
taken of the refreshment set before them, 
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which coasisted merely of raw grain and a 
sort of cake made of cow's blood, their host 
turned to them gravely, and addressed them 
in a long Gaelic speech, which Connuil inter* 
preted as meaning that if the Sassenach chief 
wished, his father, the great seer, Roderick 
Cameron, would unfold to him the future. 

Restraining his desire to smile, Lindsay 
bowed, declaring that such condescension and 
favour were almost beyond his deserts, but 
that he would gladly listen to the words of 
the great prophet. 

The old man smiled as the words were 
repeated to him, and then, as he sat gazing 
with rapt eyes upon the fire, a silence fell 
on all, and Robin, half fearful, crept closer 
to his master's side. 

Presently their host, who sat regarding his 
father with lively interest, uttered a few words 
in guttural excitement. "A Taisch.'' A 
Taisch ? " * he cried eagerly, but the old man 
shook his head. Then suddenly a paroxysm 
seemed to seize his body, which bent stiffly 
backwards towards the bed ; bis eyes, wide 
open, became 6xed and rigid as if he gazed 
* A "taisch" is a speaking visiOD of the dead — the 
ghost prophesying of future events. 
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at some mental object ; his hands were spread 
out before him, his lips fell apart. Every 
gesture indicated that he contemplated some 
rapt vision unseen by the rest, and the 
power of whose presence took from his body 
all nervous energy and left the limbs under 
a trance. For a few minutes there was a deep 
silence, even Lindsay bent forward with white, 
wondering face, and beside him Robin trembled 
in terror. Presently the weird figure on the 
bed began to move its hands slowly from right 
to left, and with a heavy sigh the prophet 
spoke in the Gaelic tongue, forming his words 
into a sort of mournful chant, rising ever higher 
and higher tilt it sank again to silence, when 
the old man, as if exhausted, fell heavily back 
on the couch, his limbs relaxing, his eyes 
closed. The faces of their host and Connuil 
were ashy pale as they muttered together in 
their native tongue ; finally the guide turned 
to Lindsay. 

" Ta words of ta prophet hafe peen spoken," 
be whispered in an awestruck tone and side 
glance at Lindsay's face. 

" Ta words are pad to hear, Ronald Dhu. 
Shall Connuil speak them ?" 

Lindsay nodded imperatively, the weird 
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scene had moved him more than he cared to 
own. Involuntarily his face grew whiter as he 
waited to hear the strange prophecy. 

*' A ploody pattlefield," muttered Connuil, 
relapsing into a sing-song mimicry of the old 
seer. " Ta dead lie thick upon ta prae side — 
it iss night, ta paibroch sounds from far — a 
cloud o' mountain mist, and through ta mist ta 
men of Cameron, pearing a ploody plaid — ta 
folds fall back. — Wae I wae I 'tiss ta face of 
Ian Dhu Cean, the plood iss on his preast, his 
spirit has flown. Wae, wae, for ta house of 
Stuart ! Wae for the gallant Graham I But 
there are cries, ta cries of ta Gaels as they 
drive ta Sassenachs pefore them ; it iss ta 
slogan of ta Camerons — it iss victory ! 
victory ! 

" Put py ta side of ta ploody river lies 
another pody, ta dead pody of another chief; 
ta head iss raised. Wae, wae, it iss ta face of 
Ronald Dhu I His spirit iss with ta spirit of Ian 
Dhu Cean, and ta paibrochs sound on ta air for 
ta prave who die." 

The Highlander's voice sank low as he stared 
hard into the glowing peats, whilst the seer's 
son shook his head sadly, addressing himself to 
Lindsay, but the young man seemed not to 
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hear. The strange prediction of his own 
approaching death, though it bred in him no 
fear, seemed to move him strangely. To 
Robin, who crouched half sobbing in terror at 
his feet, it seemed as if a tight almost of 
triumph leapt into his eyes, but it was instantly 
suppressed as he rose to his feet. 

" Tell the chief, Connuil," he said slowly, as 
one speaks who rouses himself still dreaming 
from sleep, " that we are grateful to his father 
for his words, for they are words that tell of 
victory, and victory is ever greater than death ;" 
and with a low bow he placed, with his words, 
a gold coin into the ready palm of their host, 
whose wordy thanks were touched with a 
haughty condescension of one who confers 
rather than receives a favour. 

It was not without long-drawn sighs of relief 
that the two southerners inhaled once more the 
pure mountain air, and after many unintelligible 
words of farewell from their host hurried on 
their journey once more. 

The cool night breezes now made their travel- 
ling easier, and before the moon sank to rest 
behind the dark hills the placid waters of Loch 
Laggan were in sight. 

" At last t" cried Lindsay with a glad ring in 
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his voice. " Courage, Robin, lad ! Rest in sight, 
and something better than raw grain to tickle 
your palate, poor lad ; as for me, I shall be glad 
enough too of a sleep, but first I must to 
Dundee with my message." 

" Who speaks my name f What, Lindsay, is 
it you.' " cried a voice from the darkness, and 
the next moment Dundee himself stood before 
them. "So soon!" he cried gladly, as he 
grasped Lindsay's hand. " So, ho, my mes- 
senger ! I warrant there has been no lingering 
by the way. I had scarce dared hope to see 
you ere the morrow. What news, I pray you, 
from Blair Athole ? " 

Robin and Connuil had fallen back as 
Dundee, resting his hand affectionately on his 
young officer's arm, drew him onward. 

" The news is good, my lord," replied 
Lindsay, gladly. " Stewart of Ballenach bids 
me say he holds the castle against your 
coming, and though Lord Murray appeared 
before the walls with 1200 men of his clan, 
when they heard for whose cause they were 
called to fight they left him and now await 
your coming to join themselves to you. 
Murray has had perforce to raise the 
siege and retire towards Killiecrankie, whilst 
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he has sent urgent messages to General 
Mackay to hasten his arrival with the Royal 
troops." 

Dundee's eyes gleamed fire. "You did well 
indeed to hasten," he said thoughtfully ; *' 'twill 
be a race for Blair Castle, but 'tis a race we 
shall win — Ay ! a race we shall win ! " And he 
flung back his haughty head with the look of 
proud challenge which defied fate. 

But Lindsay did not answer, for across the 
loch seemed to sweep the echo of the old seer's 
mournful chant Was the prophecy true? 
Was it possible that death stood close beside 
them both, ready to snatch victory from their 
grasp ? For himself indeed the call would be 
no unwelcome one, but for the man beside 
him, for whom life held yet so much of what 
might be sweet — was he to be cut ofif in the 
moment of his well-earned triumph, in the full 
glow of his magnificent manhood and strength ? 

But the question remained unanswered, and 
fate dropped an impenetrable veil over the dim, 
mysterious future. 

Yet Ronald Lindsay sighed as he followed 
his leader into the house. 
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KILLIECRANKIE 

" It is for you, my lords, to decide. Shall we 
fight or no ? " 

Dundee's voice rang down the long Council 
chamber like the clarion note of a trumpet as 
his eagle eye ran like lightning down the line 
of faces all turned to him. 

He had won the race I Only that morning, 
the 27th of July, he had entered Blair Castle. 
From his camp at Lochaber the fiery crosses 
had sped forth summoning the clans to their 
tryst ; through Appin, Ardnamurchan, up Glen- 
more, and along Loch Leven they had called 
the Highlanders to their feast of plunder and 
blood. There had been no delay, and now, as 
the chiefs sat in hasty council, there could still 
be none ; a decision must be made at once, for 
already Mackay was nearing the defile of 
Killiecrankie. 

For a moment there came a hubbub of voices 
following on Dundee's speech. The Earl of 
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Duofermline, together with Sir Archibald 
Kennedy, Sir Alexander James of Coxtone, 
and other Lowland gentlemen, were in favour of 
waiting, but the clear, authoritative tones of 
Locheil were soon heard amongst the din, 
reducing it to silence. 

" Fight, my lord," * he said decidedly. 
" Fight immediately. Fight if you have only 
one to three. Our men are in heart. Their only 
fear is that the enemy should escape. Give 
them their way, and be assured that they will 
either perish or gain a complete victory. But 
if you restrain them, if you force them to re- 
main on the defensive, I answer for nothing. If 
we do not fight we had better break up and 
retire to our mountains." 

The old warrior's face glowed with eagerness 
as he spoke, and the light of battle in his eyes 
found an answering gleam in Lord Dundee's. 
The counsel was altogether to his taste, for did 
he not remember only too well the fate of 
Montrose, whose Highland followers, impatient 
of delay and inaction, had deserted from his 
banner with small compunction to pursue 
their private quarrels amongst their own and 
neighbouring clans? 

* ^t& Memoirs of Sir Ewan Cameron. 
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Locheil was right, and he knew it, as again 
he turned with his calm, imperturbable air to 
the assembled chiefs and officers, yet his eyes 
flashed as he spoke. 

"You hear, gentlemen?" he said. "You 
hear the opmton of one who understands 
Highland war better than any of us." His 
ringing tones of decision were enough, no 
dissentient voice was raised, and the whole 
Council fell eagerly to the task of discussing 
the work before them. 

One point Locheil pressed strongly, but in 
vain, that Dundee should not personally take 
action in the coming fight. " Your Lordship's 
business," he argued "is to overlook every- 
thing and to issue your commands. Our 
business is to execute those commands bravely 
and promptly." 

But Dundee shook his head. " There is much 
ill what you say," he said with a smile as he 
clasped his friend's hand. " But I must establish 
my character for courage. Your people expect 
to see their leaders in the thickest of the battle; 
and to-day they shall see me there. Give me 
one shear-darg, one harvest day's work for the 
king my master, that I may show the brave 
clans that I can hazard my life in that service 
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as freely as the meanest of them, and I promise 
you, on my honour, that in future fights I will 
take more care of myself." And with this the 
wise old chief had perforce to content himself. 

It was early in the afternoon that Mackay's 
advance column, weary and exhausted after 
their toilsome march, emerged from the Pass 
of Killiecrankie on to a small table-land, flanked 
on the left by the river Garry as it leapt down 
over its rocky bed to meet the Tummel, where, 
in the heart of the magnificently-wooded defile, 
the two rivers join in a brilliant cascade, and on 
their right by a ridge of low hills dotted with 
dwarf trees and underwood, whilst above these 
to north and east rose the lofty chain of the 
<urampians with the summer sunshine glowing 
on the snoW'Crowned peaks of Ben Gloe and 
Ben Vrackte. It was a very panorama of 
glorious beauty, but the soldiers of Mackay 
had little mind for the loveliness of Nature ; 
utterly spent, they flung themselves down to 
rest upon the grass, to wait till their comrades 
who still remained in the plain below came up 
to them. . 

Meantime Dundee had not been idle. Upon 
the summit of a steep ascent he had formed 
his battle-line with the assistance of Locheil; 
398 
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each clan was kept apart at wide intervals as 
it was impossible to mix them. On the right, 
close to the Garry, were the Macleans ; then 
came the 300 Irish foot that, under an incom- 
petent leader, had arrived, hungry, weaponless, 
and useless, from James to hamper rather than 
help the Scottish army. Next to them stood 
the Macdonalds of Clanronald ; on their left the 
other clans of Macdonald. At the head of one 
battalion stood the tall and stately Glengarry, 
who carried high the Royal Standard. Still 
more to the left were the cavalry, consisting 
of a few of Dundee's old troopers and some 
Jacobite gentlemen of the Lowlands. Beyond 
was Lochiel with the Camerons, and on the 
extreme left the men of Skye commanded bf 
Macdonald of Sleat." 

But it was not till past seven, when the 
distant mountain peaks glowed crimson in the 
setting sun, that Dundee rode along his wait- 
ing lines. 

Mounted on a magnificent black charger, his 
tall and splendid bearing was well calculated 
to fill the wild hearts of his men with enthusiasm. 
Here was such a leader as their bards loved 
to sing of in their mountain homes — a leader 
* Memoirs of Sir Ew&n Camavn. 
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brave, gallant, handsome, one who would cany 
them to victory. The Highlanders set up a 
mighty shout as he passed, plaids and brogues 
were flung aside, their eyes gleamed, their 
breath came short, as scarcely could they 
restrain their impatience for the word to 
chaise. Their cheer was feebly echoed by 
the enemy, so feebly that Locheil turned 
with a joyous laugh to his men. " Courage," 
he cried, "the day is ours! I am the oldest 
commander in this army, and I tell you that 
is the cry of men who are doomed to die by 
our hands this night." 

And now, as Dundee took his place at the 
head of his cavalry, the long-hoped-for word 
was given, and slowly at first the Highlanders 
moved downwards like a mighty torrent, gather- 
ing strength with its descent, towards the foe. 
When close to them they halted to pour one 
volley from their muskets upon them, then, 
flinging away their firearms, they rushed for- 
ward with brandished claymores and their wild 
slogans ringing through the air. Before the 
Lowlanders, who were fumbling to fix their 
awkwardly-made bayonets, were prepared for 
the shock they were upon them, like some 
mighty whirlwind which tn a few minutes swept 
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them like straw before its resistless fury. In 
vain did their officers urge the Lowlanders to 
rally, in vain did General Mackay and Lord 
Bellhaven shout on them to return ; it was 
useless. Panic had seized the red-coats at that 
furious onrush ; the gleaming claymores, the 
ferocious aspect of their uncanny-looking foes 
as, with flying tartans, they pursued them down 
the valley struck terror in their hearts. Away 
they fled down the steep defile up which they 
had toiled so blithely earlier in the day, and 
but few would have been spared had not the 
insatiable longing for plunder overcome even 
the blood lust in the Highlanders' savage 
breasts. - 

Meantime, as he had said, the white plume 
of Dundee had been ever seen in the thickest 
of the fight, but alas ! Fate was inexorable ; 
victory and death stood together at the great 
leader's side. He was preparing to lead his 
cavalry for a third charge, when, for some 
never - to - be - explained reason there was a 
hesitation on the part of his men. Rising high 
in his stirrups, Dundee waved his plumed hat 
above his head. " For King James and the 
Church of Scotland!" came his ringing battle- 
cry. For a moment he stood thus, his face 
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already aglow with the flush of victory, his long 
curls streaming behind him, then, Fate found 
him. A stray musket-ball struck him in his left 
side, where his upraised arm had lifted the 
cuirass, the rider swayed, clutching at his 
saddle as his horse, snorting with excitement, 
plunged forward into a cloud of dust and 
smoke then fell heavily forward. Ronald 
Lindsay, who was amongst the oncoming 
cavalry, saw the catastrophe, and with a 
sickening fear leapt from his horse in time 
to catch his leader's falling body. A trooper 
named Johnstone came to his assistance, and 
together they bent over the dying man. His 
face was grey already with the pallor of death, 
but there was light still in the great dark eyes 
he turned to them. *' How goes the day ? " he 
asked faintly. 

"Well for King James," answered Lindsay. 
"Butch! my lord! — my lord! — " 

Dundee smiled, even in death his heart still 
beat out its last wild throbs for the cause to 
which his life had been devoted. 

" Nay, if it is well for kim^* he whispered, 
" it matters the less for me ; " then slowly the 
heavy lashes drooped, the light faded from the 
brilliant eyes, yet the smile of triumph, as of 
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one who even in death h'stens well pleased to 
the shouts of victory, lingered about his lips 
as he murmured for the last time his battle-cry, 
" For King James and the Church ofScotland!" 
. ■ . And then death claimed him. For 
a few minutes, regardless of the tumult of 
battle that raged around, Lindsay bent over 
the body of his leader. 

Dead ! dead ! he who but so short a time 
ago had been the embodiment of strength and 
vitality, and now — he looked at the calm, 
beautiful face, with the proud smile deepening 
the corners of the rigid mouth, and with a 
groan rose to his feet. Then a sudden 
wild fury — the fury of revenge — seized him. 
Without waiting to remount his horse, which 
still stood by, he drew his sword, and with 
Dundee's own last cry, " For King James and 
the Church!" on his lips he rushed forward 
as madly as the wildest cateran of the High- 
lands. On he fought, whirling his sword 
around him with such deadly strokes that 
men fell back from before it and the fire that 
shone in his eyes^the fire of the avenger. 
But as he came almost to the banks of the 
Garry a man leapt forward into his path, and 
through the smoke Ronald Lindsay saw the 
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face of his enemy, Colin Fraser. There 
was a gash across the latter's face, from which 
the blood flowed fast, but now, as he saw the 
man for whom he had been looking since the 
commencement of the fight, his dark eyes 
gleamed red with passion and joy. 

" The hour is come ! " he screamed fiercely 
as he rushed forward, his long dirk flashing 
in his hand. " Eh, my bonnie man, the hour 
is come! Didna auld Maggie tell me sae?" 
And the next instant, as Lindsay's foot slipped 
on the treacherous grass, he had leant forward 
and plunged his blade hilt deep into his breast. 
One wild convulsive movement, one struggle 
to rise, then the wounded man sank slowly 
downwards. 

" Ha, ha!" screamed Colin, gleefully, as he 
paused a moment to watch the effect of his 
deadly stroke. "Ha, ha, my braw lover! 
we're quits the noo. Vm thinking ye'll gang 
mair bonnily to the de'il, yer maister, than e'er 
you did to — to — " A sudden dizziness seemed 
to seize him, the wound in his forehead was 
bleeding faster still with his exertions, he 
staggered, strove to regain his balance, gasped 
out a stifled curse, then with a cry, which rang 
loud and terrible around, he fell backwards 
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into the fast-flowing Garty, his head crashing 
against the grey rocks in its bed. The ven- 
geance of Colin Fraser was complete, but 
retribution had been swifter still. It was the 
judgment of God. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SETTING OF TWO STARS 

The battle was over. Above, in the summer 
sky, the moon looked down once more in her 
pale glory upon moor and river, wood and 
hill ; but not as heretofore did her soft beams 
shine only upon scenes of peace and beauty ; 
the arm of man had been raised against God's 
handiwork and the result was — destruction. 

Upon the torn and trampled earth lay those 
made after His image, for His glory and 
honour, but lying there now, broken, battered 
and defaced. Men dead or dying by each 
other's hand. There was a silent terror in 
such a scene. Occasionally the quietness of 
the night was broken by a long gasping cry 
of pain from a sufferer, or the scream of a 
dying horse. Far off down the valley came 
the wild cries of the victors as they hunted 
their prey amongst the grey crags and amidst 
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the dark trees of the pass, whilst the eerie 
cries of the night-birds made many a wounded 
man shudder as he heard them and felt the 
soft brushing of huge wings upon his cheek 
as their owners settled to their noisome feast 
There were other night-birds too, human 
vampires, who stole from heap to heap of the 
slain, with gloating cries of greedy joy, tearing 
their spoil from dead and living, friend and 
foe alike, triumphing aloud in the ghastly 
harvest. 

Amongst these — yet not of them — wandered 
the figure of a young, faired-haired lad. His 
was no object of plunder, nor yet, it would 
seem, of pity, as he turned aside with deaf 
ears to the entreaties of many a dying or 
wounded man when once he had satisfied 
himself that they were not he for whom he 
sought. 

It was not till he reached the river side 
that success at last crowned his long and patient 
search ; here, lying a little apart from other 
heaps of slain, with his head sunk on out- 
stretched hands as if he had in vain striven 
to reach the water's edge, lay the body of 
Ronald Lindsay. 

With a low cry Robin Ferguson knelt at 
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his master's side, raising the drooping head, 
and looking with speechless j^ony into the 
white face. 

And as he knelt there the low, mournful 
wail of the pibroch struck upon his ear through 
the mist which had gathered over the valley, 
then slowly emerged into sight a small knot of 
men carrying between them a figure wrapt in 
plaids, whilst from time to time their voices 
would rise in a wild lament, accompanied with 
the soft wail of music. It was the faithful 
Camerons carrying to his last resting-place 
at Blair Athole the body of their beloved 
general, Ian Dhu Cean. And as his officers, 
with bent heads and gloomy brows, followed 
the mournful cortige through the winding 
valley, more than one felt the truth, that 
though the battle had been gloriously won 
the cause was lost. Well might the old seer 
cry, "Wae to the House o' Stuart!" for the 
man who alone might have helped to raise it 
again to its old power lay there under those 
bloody plaids, with a smile on hts calm face, 
the passionate heart at peace for ever. 

Dundee was dead. The guiding hand, the 
thinking brain were gone. The cause was 
dead too. 
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Silence once more had fallen as the last 
echo of the pibroch died away in the distance, 
but still Robin hung speechless with grief over 
his master. At first he had thought him 
dead, but as in despair he bathed his face 
with the cool water from the river the long 
lashes fluttered slowly, and the grey eyes 
looked up into his with a dawning wonder 
in them. 

"Effie?" whispered the dying man, then 
recognition came back. "What! Robbie!" 
he murmured. " So you have found me ; nay, 
do not weep, child, the old man was right — 
after all — but do not weep — see, I smile — 
death ts no foe to me — but a friend." His 
eyes looked beyond the sobbing boy up to 
where the stars shone brightly in the summer 
sky, a smile radiant and glad parted his white 
lips. 

"The star!*' he muttered faintly, "the star 
of love, Effie. Ah, sweet ! it has been a weary 
journey — alone — alone ; but you were right, 
little sweetheart — there was One — who helped, 
else — I had — not borne it — and now" — his 
face shone with a great light of joy — "and 
now — Effie — Effie — ■" He raised himself sud- 
denly with the last supreme strength of the 
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dying, and moved bis arms as if he would 
have stretched them out towards some welcome 
vision. 

"I'm coming, Effie!" he cried in a voice 
which thrilled with gladness. '* Effie — love 
— I'm coming — to meet again — my darling, 
to meet again." Then the light faded, the 
dark head sank back upon the boy's knee. 

And, " Oh, why cudna I hae ganged wi* 
him too ? " Bobbed Robin. 
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